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SYLLABUS OF LECTURES ON THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF PAIN AND PLEASURE. 


By BENJAMIN IVES GILMAN, 
Instructor in Psychology at Clark University, 1892-93. 


This syllabus principally consists of the substance of a course of 
lectures on the Psychology of Feeling delivered at Clark University 
during the past academic year. 


§ 1. The department of study which it is here pro- 
posed to pass in review has for its subject-matter the facts 
of mind known as agreeableness and disagreeableness. 

While common usage is apt to confine the terms pain and 
pleasure to particular varieties and marked degrees of agree- 
ableness and disagreeableness, that the words at least denote 
species of the latter genera, will hardly be denied ; and with- 
out doing much violence to the habitudes of English speech, 
their acceptation may be extended to cover any kind and any 
grade of the agreeable and disagreeable respectively. (The 
corresponding words in French, German and Italian have 
been used of late by many writers in this widest possible 
sense. Of. Fechner: ‘‘Vorschule der Aisthetik,’’ 1876, Vol. I. 
p. 11.) 

§2. In uniting the investigation of these two mental 
facts into one branch of inquiry, it is tacitly assumed that they 
are species ina psychological genus. This assumption becomes 
explicit in the use of terms like the French ‘‘ Sensibilité,’’ 
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4 GILMAN : 


the German ‘“‘Gefiihl,’’ and the English ‘‘Feeling.’’ Yet 
these words are of ambiguous import, having at least two 
other possible meanings besides that of a psychological genus 
including pain and pleasure as species. ‘‘Sensibilité’’ 
might, from its etymology, mean that which is presented to 
us in the sense; and ‘‘ Feeling’’ is sometimes used for pres- 
entation in anyform. Again, all three of the words can be 
taken to mean emotion, a phenomenon of mind which, 
although it may always be either pleasant or unpleasant, is 
different from the facts of pleasantness and unpleasantness 
themselves. For the generic fact of which these latter are 
species, there exists in English no unambiguous name. 
Moreover, were there such a term, its use to describe the 
domain of inquiry here had in mind would involve the 
assumption that pain and pleasure are the only species in 
the genus. While the existence of the latter is not, at present, 
often questioned, it cannot be regarded as settled that this 
dichotomy is an exhaustive division of it. May there not, or 
must there not, exist, it has been asked, a ‘‘feeling’’ of 
Indifference as well as ‘‘feelings’’ of Pain and Pleasure? 
(Cf. the discussion on Feeling as Indifference between 
Professors Bain, Sully and others: Mind, Vols. XII., XIII. 
and XIV.) Yet thedoubt itself as to the existence of the 
former species of the genus here called ‘‘feeling,’’ gives 
justification for taking the latter pair as the object of a 
separate inquiry. 

§ 3. A fundamental psychological doctrine, to which the 
writer holds, affirms the ultimate categories of psychical 
fact to be three in number: (1) presentation, or mental 
content in general, whether sensory, emotional or representa- 
tive; (2) will, or the fact of resolve; (3) the generic 
fact of which agreeableness and disagreeableness are special 
forms. The mental life may, on this view, be looked at in 
three aspects: as the theatre of thought (in the widest 
sense), of act (whether the psychic facts known as desire 
and impulse involve this element or not, becomes a question 
of interest), and of pain and pleasure (possibly also, indiff- 
ence). The domain of inquiry here to be reviewed assumes, 
in consequence, the importance of at least the main element 
in one of three grand divisions of psychology. We are led 
to look for manifestations of the pain and pleasure genus in 
any manifestations of mind, to think of the sphere of our 
inquiry into it as co-extensive with the psychic life itself. 
(In the ‘‘Vorschule der Msthetik,’’ Vol. I. p. 36, Fechner 
remarks that the term Hedonik has been proposed to desig- 
nate the general doctrine of pleasure and pain, ‘‘a doctrine 
which traces out all bearings, inner and outer, of pleasure 
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and pain in the universe; in their relations, whether of 
notion or of principle, enchainments, modes of origin and of 
application.’’) 

§4. Although the worth of things is admitted to depend 
in good measure upon fact of the pain and pleasure genus with 
which they are complicated in experience, the doctrine of 
this element of mind cannot be said to have reached either 
the volume or the solidity of other doctrines of psychology 
less intimately connected with values. There are unusual 
difficulties surrounding the investigation of the agreeable and 
disagreeable which go far to explain this fact. It may be 
claimed that no state of pain or pleasure of higher 
intensity can immediately become the object of in- 
trospective examination: it must be scrutinized from 
a distance in time. Further, if the agreeableness and 
disagreeableness themselves ‘‘ are not presented, they cannot 
be represented,’’ and ‘‘ any knowledge we have of them must 
be in some way constructive or mediate.’’ (Professor J. Ward: 
Modern Psychology, Mind, N.S.5.) Ina word, the habitude 
of self-consciousness keeps the psychologist on lower levels of 
pleasure, while his powers of observation fail him on higher 
levels of pain, and even the lower degrees he is incapable of 
studying as he can the facts of presentation. Yet from the 
application in this field of the varied methods of observation 
and experiment which have in recent years given so strong an 
impulse to other branches of psychology, results of valu 
may be expected. 

§5. The following pages contain a review of some 
principal topics in the psychology of pain and pleasure, 
with references to writers. The accompanying scheme is 
adhered to in the exposition: , 


I.—GENERAL QUESTIONS. 


1. Psychological: 


(1) Nature. § 6. 
(2) Logical relations (of resemblance, difference, inher- 
ence) 
(a) to other psychic fact: pain and pleasure are— 
(2) species of presentation. § 7. 
or (#) characters of presentation. § 8. 
or (7) the original form of consciousness. § 9. 
or (0) fundamentally one with the fact of will. § 10. 
or (¢) independent manifestations of mind. § 11. 
(b) among themselves. § 12. 
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(3) Actual relations (of accompaniment, in quality or 
quantity) 
(a) to presentation— 
(2) nature of the relation. § 13. 
(2) presentational conditions of pain and pleasure: 
Quantitative. § 14. 
Psychical aid and conflict. § 15. 
Genesis of conditions. § 16. 
(b) towill. §17. 
(c) among themselves. §§ 18-20. 


2. Psychophysical : 


Theories of vital hindrance and furtherance. § 21. 
Quantitative theories. § 22. 
Fechner’s theory of stability. § 23. 


3. Philosophical : 
Pleasure and value, §§ 24-25. 


IIl.—PAIN AND PLEASURE IN PRESENTATION. 
1. Normal Consciousness: 


(1) Sensational: 
Physical Pain. §§ 26-28. 
Bodily cravings. §§ 29-31. 
Lower senses. § 32. 
Hearing. §§ 33-36. 
(e) Sight. §§ 37-39. 
(2) Ideal. §§ 40-44. 


2. Special Conditions: 


(1) Morbid: 
(a) Melancholia and Mania. §§ 45-46. 
(b) Impulsive Insanity. § 47. 
(c) The relation of Genius and Insanity. § 48. 
(2) Onirotic (évecpwrxds, consisting in dreaming). § 49. 
Dreaming. § 50. 
Natural Somnambulism. § 51. 
Hypnotism. § 52. 
Shock. § 53. 
Narcosis. § 54. 
Emotion. § 55. 
(<2) Wonder, Horror, ete. § 56. 
Love. § 57. 
(vy) Religion. § 58. 
Beauty. §§ 59-61. 
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The Fine Arts. § 62. 
Picture. § 63. 
Sculpture. § 64. 
Architecture. § 65. 
Ornament. § 66. 
Manners. § 67. 
Dancing. § 68. 
Drama. § 69. 
Literature. § 70. 
Music. § 71. 


III.—THEORY OF HABIT. 
§§ 72-80. 


I.—GENERAL QUESTIONS. 


1. Psychological: 


§ 6. (1) Nature. Pain.and pleasure are generally 
recognized as ultimate facts of mind. ( ‘‘ Pain and Pleasure 
themselves taken pure and apart from all subsidiary deter- 
minations are simple, not further analyzable determinations 


of our soul.’’ Fechner: ‘‘ Vorschule,’’ I. p. 8.) Yet the 
question is debated whether each does not exist in different 
kinds. (Cf. J. 8. Mill: ‘‘Some kinds of Pleasure are more 
desirable and valuable than others.’’ ‘‘Utilitarianism,’’ Chap. 
II. Professor Ward contra, to whom feeling itself varies 
‘‘only in intensity and duration.’’ Art. ‘“Psychology,’’ Encyc. 
Britannica, p.71.) It is customary to speak of them as 
having a subjective reference in opposition to presentation 
which is referred to an object. (Cf. Kant: ‘‘ Kritik of Judg- 
ment,’’ Section 3, Bernard’s translation : ‘‘ The green color of 
the meadows belongs to objective sensation, as a perception of 
an object of sense: the pleasantness of this belongs to 
subjective sensation, by which no object is represented, 7. e., 
to feeling . .. .’’) 

(2) Logical relations: ‘(a) to other psychic fact. 

§ 7. (a). Pain and pleasure are species of presenta- 
ion. Locke calls them ‘‘ simple ideas.”’ ( ‘‘ Human Under- 
standing,’’ Book II. Chap. XX.) The modern assumption of 
special nerves of pain leads to a classification of physical 
pain among sensations; but according to Prof. Ward, by a con- 
fusion consequent upon ‘‘the use of one word pain for certain 
organic sensations and the purely subjective state.’’ (Art. 
‘‘Psychology,’’ p. 40.) Pleasure and pain are placed on a foot- 
ing with other senses by Dr. H. Nichols in ‘‘ The Origin of 
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Pleasure and Pain.’’ (Philosophical Review, Nos. 4 and 5; 
criticism by Mr. H. R. Marshall in No. 6 of same review.) 

§ 8. (%). Pain and pleasure are characters of pres- 
entation. Utterances of Descartes, Spinoza and Leibnitz 
may be thus interpreted. According to Descartes (letter to 
the Princess Elizabeth), ‘‘ All our pleasure is nothing more 
than the consciousness of some one or other of our perfec- 
tions.’’ Spinoza defines pleasure as ‘‘ a passive state wherein 
the mind passes to a greater perfection ;’’ and pain as ‘‘a 
passive state wherein the mind passes to a lesser perfection.’’ 
(Ethics, III. Prop. XI.) Leibnitz writes: ‘‘ Pleasure is the 
feeling of a perfection or excellence whether in ourselves or 
in something else. . . . . One does not always notice 
wherein the perfection of agreeable things lies, ° 
meanwhile it is felt by the soul if not by the understanding. ” 
(‘* Von der Gliickseligkeit,’’ Opera Phil. Ed. Erdmann 
LXXVIII.) These quotations may be conceived to express 
the doctrine that presentation of a certain form, viz., inade- 
quate idea, exhibits the characters known as pleasure or pain, 
according as it involves or tends toward one or the other of 
two internal determinations, viz., perfection or imperfection. 
(Yet Wolff bases pleasure on the presentation of per- 
fection, and not on the perfection of presentation—‘‘ Pleas- 
ure is the intuitive cognition of some perfection or other, 
whether true or false.’’—‘‘ Psychologia Empirica,’’ 1738, Sec- 
tion 511,—ascribing his definition to Descartes.) The opinion 
that pain and pleasure are ‘‘quales of ail presentations 
comprising our psychic life as we know it’’ has been recently 
maintained by Mr. H. R. Marshall. Mind, No. 56, Oct. 
1889.) 

§ 9. (7). Pain and pleasure are the original content 
of consciousness, presentation their derivative. This 
theory has been advanced by Horwicz in his ‘‘ Psycholo- 
gische Analysen,’’ Vol. I. 1872, Vol. II. 1875-78.) Defining 
Feeling as ‘‘ the condition of pleasure or pain with which we 
accompany various soul processes,’’ he writes, ‘‘ Feeling is, 
according to our view, the earliest, most elementary product 
of our soul-life; it is the earliest and sole content of the 
consciousness, and the main-spring of the entire soul-develop- 
ment. (II. 1, p. 177.) ‘‘ Inasmuch as all ideation rests on 
sensation, it must be traced back entirely to the feeling of the 
agreeable and the disagreeable. For all sensation is 
origninally feeling ; itis only through a set of processes that 
we have called habituation (active and passive), memory and 
localization, projection and apperception, that the agreeable 
and disagreeable, originally only subjective, has become ob- 
jective perception.’’ (II. 1, p. 4.) 
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§ 10. (4). Pain and pleasure are fundamentally one 
with the fact of will. This is the view of Brentano, who 
maintains it in Chapter VIII. of his Psychology, (1874): 
‘‘Binheit der Grundclasse fiir Gefiihl und Willen.’’ Accord- 
ing to Wundt, feeling is ‘‘ the subjective completion of ob- 
jective sensations and ideas,’’ and its examination leads us 
back to ‘‘the original activity of apperception.’’ The pain 
and the pleasure of sensation is, he writes, ‘‘ the manner of 
reaction of apperception upon sensory stimulus.’’ Apper- 
ception, further, we know as an ‘‘inner activity, and, ‘‘ this 
inner activity finally is to be posited as entirely identical 
with the efficiency of the will.”’” . . . (‘*Phys. Psych.” X. 
Chap. Section 4.) 

§ 11. (e). Pain and pleasure are independent mani- 
festions of mind, not to be referred to any other psychical 
category. According to the analysis of mind assumed by 
Kant, in the ‘‘ Kritik of Judgment,’’ ‘‘ . . . all faculties or 
capacities of the soul can be reduced to three, which cannot 
be any further derived from one common ground: the faculty 
of knowledge, the feeling of pleasure and pain, and the 
faculty of desire.’’ (Introduction III. Bernard’s tr.) In 
like manner Lotze recognizes three primitive faculties: of 
presentation, of pain and pleasure, and of effort. In order 
to explain the facts, we must conceive that ‘‘ the capacity to 
feel pleasure and pain inheres originally in the soul, and that 
the events of the stream of presentation reacting upon the 
nature of the soul waken them to utterance instead of en- 
gendering them out of themselves ; further, whatever feelings 
may dominate the soul, they do not bring forth an effort,— 
they become only motives for a faculty of willing already 
present, which they find already in the soul, without ever 
being able to put it there had it been lacking.’’ ( ‘‘ Microcos- 
mus,’’ Book II. Chap. II.) This belief in the essential inde- 
pendence of the pain and pleasure genus would seem to be 
shared by many contemporary psychologists, although Prof. 
Ward, in maintaining it, writes: ‘‘To say that feeling and 
attention are not presentations will seem to many an extra- 
vagant paradox.’’ (Art. ‘‘Psychology,”’ p. 44.) 

§ 12. (b). Logical relations among themselves. As 
already noted, pain and pleasure are commonly conceived as 
species in a psychological genus, which may or may not be 
thought to include, beside them, the element called indifference. 
(Yet, ef. Ch. Richet: ‘‘ Comparer le plaisir et la douleur, c’est 
déja presque une hypothése.’’ ‘‘L’Homme et |’Intelligence,’’ 
Chap. I.) They are further commonly spoken of as opposites, 
or, at least, contraries ; but, in default of further light upon 
the possible meaning of these terms as applied to the ele- 
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ments pain and pleasure themselves, we may conclude that 
their application is to pains and pleasures, the states of con- 
sciousness in which these elements occur. (v. § 18.) 

(3) Actual relations (a) to presentation: (<2). Nature of 
the relation. 

§ 13. Itisa very common if not a predominant opinion that 
any element of presentation may be found in a unique way 
implicated with pain or pleasure, and that the latter exist 
only in such implication. The view of Lehmann thus ex- 
pressed, ‘‘ A state of consciousness consisting of pure feeling 
does not exist: pleasure and pain are always attached to a 
presentational content’’ (‘‘ Hauptgesetze des menschlichen 
Gefiihlslebens.’’ 1892, Section 18), is called by him the 
Kantian theory, on the ground that it was Kant who, in the 
‘‘Kritik of Judgment,’’ first ‘‘emphasized at once the opposi- 
tion and the close connection between feeling and presentation.”’ 
The term epi-phenomenon, which is sometimes applied to the 
pain and pleasure genus, implies etymologically a theory of 
the nature of the connection between the genus and presenta- 
tion. Yet in the mind of some who use it, the word may 
express simply the opinion that while pain or pleasure is 
always the pain or pleasure of some presentation, not every 
presentation affords either. The hypothesis that pain and 
pleasure are species of presentation would Jead to a denial of 
the unique character of their connection therewith, and to its 
explanation as contiguity (in sensation) and association (in 
idea). 

(4). Presentational conditions of pain and pleasure: 

§ 14. That there is any invariable connection between 
qualities of presentation and pain or pleasure is commonly 
denied. (Z£. 9., for sensation by Wundt, who concludes ‘‘ that 
there are no qualities of sensation that are absolutely pleasant 
or unpleasant.’”’... ‘‘ Phys. Psych.’’ Chap. X. Section 2; 
and for presentation in general by Lehmann on theoretic 
grounds: ‘‘ Hauptgesetze,’’ Section 216f.) A general prin- 
ciple of the dependence of sensational pain and pleasure 
upon the intensity of the sensation is exhibited by Wundt 
(same chapter, Section 1), in a diagram of the following con- 
tent: as the intensity of any sensation is increased from its 
lowest point, at which it will neither be perceptibly painful 
nor perceptibly pleasurable, it will at first be increasingly 
and later decreasingly pleasurable, then neither pleasurable 
nor painful, and thereafter increasingly painful to a maximum. 
Yet the principle does not seem to hold universally. (H. 
Spencer, ‘‘ Psychology,’’ I. Section 123, ‘‘Such a taste as cod- 
liver oil is disagreeable, even though slight . . . sweet- 
ness is not rendered disagreeable by any degree of intensity.’’) 
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Fechner’s of the esthetic threshold (‘‘ Vorschule,’’ 
IV.) takes into consideration not only the intensity of a pres- 
entation, but the degree of receptivity and of attention to it in 
the subject. ‘‘It is, to wit, a general law holding not only 
for feelings of pleasure and pain, but also for them, that in 
order that they should come to consciousness, a certain 
degree of that upon which the inwardly and outwardly depend 
is requisite.’’ Any presentation unaccompanied by pain or 
pleasure, but which needs only an increase of one or other of 
the above elements to awaken it, he speaks of as ‘‘in the 
direction of pain or pleasure.’’ 

§ 15. In the theory of Herbart, pain and pleasure are 
functions of the interaction of presentations in the soul. 
(‘‘ It is the feeling of pleasure and pain that depends upon the 
manner in which our presentations occur in consciousness, 
and are excited to orderly flow.’’ Werke Hartenstein Edn., 
Vol. VI. Section 108.) The theory conceives of one presen- 
tation as either aiding or hindering the rise of another into 
consciousness, the conditions of pleasure involving the former 
effect only, of pain the latter also. (See the exposition of 
Mr. G. F. Stout, ‘‘ The Herbartian Psychology,’’ Mind, No. 
52, Oct., 1888, Section 31.) The notions of aid and hindrance 
may be taken to involve that of a particular kind of differ- 
ence made in the outcome ; of circumstances < by the pres- 
ence of circuinstances 7. If y is lessened, retarded, prevented 
or rendered less likely when occurs with a, § is calleda 
hindrance to y, or to «; if y is increased, quickened or 
rendered more likely, 7 is called an aid to itorto z. To affirm 
aid or hindrance it must then be possible to predict a certain 
outcome to given circumstances; if the basis of this predic- 
tion for the course of presentation is experience, its aid and 
hindrance (in which this theory finds the basis of pain and 
pleasure), become in general the aid and hindrance of 
habitudes of the soul. In order to explain the pain and 
pleasure implicated in simple sensation, Herbart assumes 
their essential though undiscoverable complexity (They are 
to be considered as ‘‘ arising out of presentations that cannot 
be specified separately, that are even perhaps from physio- 
logical reasons incapable of separate perception.’’ Werke, 
V. Section 34, VI. Section 108. Cf. Kant in regard to the 
air-vibrations which are the basis of sensations of tone: ‘If 
we assume . . . that the mind not only perceives by 
sense the effect of these in exciting the organ, but also per- 
ceives by reflection the regular play of impressions 2 
which I very muchdoubt ... .’’ ‘‘Kritik of Judgment, ” 
Section 14, Bernard’s tr.) Nahlowsky, who takes in general 
the Herbartian standpoint, abandons this explanation of the 
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pain and pleasure implicated in simple sensation, his sub- 
stitution for it of a physiological theory implying the opinion 
that presentational conditions cannot be given. (‘Das 
Gefiihisleben,’’ 2d Edn., 1884. Einleitung III.: cf. Waitz. 
‘‘Grundlegung der Psychologie,’’ 1849, p. 306.) The theory 
of Voikmann (‘‘ Psychologie,’’ 3d Edn., 1884, Sections 35 
and 127) is another modification of the Herbartian view. 
Prof. Lipps may also be claimed as a representative of the 
general doctrine basing pain and pleasure upon presentational 
aid and hindrance. (‘‘ Pleasure is everywhere the result of 
soul-furtherment. Pain the reflex of soul-hinderment . . .’’ 
‘‘Grundthatsachen des Seelen lebens, 1883, p. 696.) 

§ 16. A genetic theory of the presentational conditions 
of pain and pleasure is given by Mr. Spencer (‘‘ Psychology,”’ 
Chap. IX., Data of Ethics, Chap. X.), the implication of 
which is that the painfulness or pleasurableness of presenta- 
tions is ultimately a matter of chance, the existing distribution 
of pain and pleasure over our experiences being the result 
of the co-operation of the principle of natural selection with 
a general law that pleasures tend to realize themselves in 
animal life and pains to exclude themselves therefrom. To 
those to whom the conception of chance as the origin of 
things more commends itself than definite formation, these 
two principles afford a means by which any observed con- 
nection between experiences advantageous to the animal 
which is their subject and its pleasure, and between experi- 
ences disadvantageous to it and its pain, can be explained as 
orginally fortuitous. For such a connection as the first leaves 
us free to assume that another organic type has existed in the 
past, differing from that of the present only in the fact that 
this experience was not pleasurable to it; since, if such a 
type had existed, the advantageous experience not being 
pleasurable would have been less realized in its life, and it 
would have been therefore at a disadvantage as compared 
with the type we know. That is, had the hypothetical type 
existed, it would not now exist. In like manner an observed 
connection between an experience detrimental to an animal 
and its pain, leaves us free to assume that a type has existed 
in the past, like it in all respects, excepting in not finding 
this experience painful. For, being painful, the detrimental 
experience would have been less realized in the life of the 
existing type than in that of the other, which would there- 
fore have succumbed to it. That is, had the hypothetical 
type existed, it would not now exist. The hypothesis of the 
existence of these suppressed forms is the hypothesis that the 
connection between pleasure and pain and presentations is to 
a certain extent a matterof chance. (Cf. C. 8. Peirce: ‘‘Ilus- 
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trations of the Logic of Science.’’ Popular Science Monthly, 
1887-88, fifth paper. A chance world contains ‘‘ every com- 
bination involving either the positive or the negative of every 
character.’’?) To use the customary term, this hypothesis 
regards the existing distribution of pain and pleasure over 
our experiences as in some measure an evolution. On the other 
hand, evidence against the fortuitous nature of the connection 
between pain and pleasure and presentation is afforded by any 
cases in which pains are advantageous and pleasures detri- 
mental to the organism experiencing them. These instances 
offer evidence that to a certain extent pains and pleasures are 
not matters of chance, have not been evolved. (On limita- 
tions of the theory, cf. Schneider, Freud und Leid des Menschen- 
geschlechts, 1883, Chap. I.) A question fundamental to the 
hypothesis is whether the time and space through and over 
which the various forms of life may be supposed to have existed 
on the globe is sufficiently great to make possible the produc- 
tion by chance of such relationship as exists between pain and 
bodily detriment and pleasure and bodily advantage. Further, 
no evolutionary theory will commend itself to any mind in- 
capable of resting in the conception of chance as the origin 
ofthings: (Cf. Lotze: Art. ‘‘Leben. Lebens Kraft.’’ Wagner’s 
Hd. w. b. 1843, who finds ‘‘ that absolute law has just as 
much right to be conceived eternal as absolute lawlessness.’’) 


(b). Actual relations to will: 


§ 17. The proposition that the will is a function of 
pain and pleasure seems to have appeared axiomatic to 
Schopenhauer: ‘‘ Was den Willen bewegt ist allein Wohl 
und Wehe iiberhaupt und im weitesten Sinne des Wortes 
genommen.’’ (‘‘Grundlage der Moral,’’ Section 16: Upon 
this opinion cf. the remark of Amiel: ‘‘ Pour Schopenhauer 
le caractére s’identifie avec le naturel, comme la volonté avec 
la passion. En un mot, il simplifie trop oe 2? & Jour- 
nal Intime,’’ Vol. II. p. 68.) Many psychologists at present 
assume the same principle. Mr. Spencer writes: ‘‘If we 
substitute for pleasure the equivalent phrase—a feeling which 
we seek to bring into consciousness and retain there,’’ ete., 
etc. (‘*Psychology,’’ I. Section 125.) Lipps holds that ‘‘only 
that theory is justifiable according to which effort and that 
which lies at the basis of pleasure and pain, are related as 
different sides of the same psychic fact.’’ (‘ Bemerkungen 
z. Theorie der Gefiihle.”’ Vierteljahrsschrift fir wissen- 
schaftliche Philosophie, 1889, p. 176.) Mr. Hodgson writes : 
‘* All choice is a balance and determination between pleas- 
sures.’’ (‘‘ Theory of Practice,’’ 1870, Vol. I. Section 56.) 
On the other hand, according to Meynert, the simplest theory 
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will always be that ‘‘in the most complicated, enigmatic 
and incomprehensible actions of man, the guiding motive is 
the avoidance of the greater pain.’’ (‘‘Psychiatrie,’’ 1st part, 
1884, p. 163.) Prof. James, according to whom “effort of 
attention ’’ is ‘‘the essential phenomenon of will,’’ concludes 
that ‘‘ believers in the pleasure and pain theory must, if they 
are candid, make large exceptions in the application of their 
ereed. . . . . Pleasure and pain are motives of only 
part of ouractivity.’’ (‘‘Psychology,’’ Chap. XX VI.) Ac- 
cording to Lotze, most human behavior is impulsive in nature, 
involving no exercise of volition. ‘‘ Weare sure of having to 
do with an act of will only in a case in which the impulses that 
urge to an action are perceived in clear consciousness, and yet 
the decision whether they shall be yielded to or not is in abey- 
ance, and falls, not to the power itself of those urgent motives, 
but to the free determining choice of the spirit independent of 
them.’’ (‘‘Microcosmus,’’ Book II. Chap. V.) A delicate ob- 
servation of impulsive as distinguished from volitional avoid- 
ance of pain is given in the ‘‘Journal des Goncourt”’ (I. p. 314): 
‘** C’est étonnant le matin, quand il faut passer du sommeil a 
une certitude douloureuse, comme machinalement la pensée 
retourne au sommeil ou elle se refugie et semble se pelo- 
tonner, pour ainsi dire, dans ses bras.’’ A question funda- 
mental in the subject is that as to the sense in which the will 
can be said to be a function at all: (Cf. the distinction of 
Kant between empiric and intelligible character. In ‘ The 
Dilemma of Determinism,’’ Unitarian Review, Sept., 1884, 
Prof. James gives grounds for a decision in favor of volitional 
freedom). 
(c). Actual relations among themselves : 


§ 18. Pain and pleasure are commonly spoken of as 
opposites or at least contraries. Doubtless it is intended by 
the use of the latter term to express a generalization akin to 
the following: If pain and pleasure are together in the 
mind, the presentation which, upon analysis of the 
mental state in question, appears as that which we take 
pleasure in, is always other than the presentation which gives 
us pain. ( Yet this would have been disputed by Herbart, 
according to Mr. Stout, who gives the conditions which, if 
simultaneously present, would cause a presentation to be at 
once pleasurable and painful. Mind, No. 52, October, 1888, 
p. 490.) The source of the predicate of opposition is 
apparently the common complication of pain and pleasure 
with bodily movements in opposite directions (flight and 
approach, contraction and expansion). The idea leads 
readily, though without warrant, to a theory of the psychical 
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nature of the pain and pleasure genus, viz., that it constitutes 
a one dimensional manifold containing, besides different 
intensities of pain and pleasure, an intermediate element 
called the ‘‘feeling of indifference.’’ (While sensational 
pain and pleasure are spoken of by Wundt as opposites 
which ‘‘pass over into each other through an indifference 
point,’’ he interprets the latter as indicating not a form of 
feeling, but its absence. ‘‘ Phys. Psych.’’ Chap. X.) 

§ 19. The intricate subject of the coalescence of pains and 
pleasures is studied at length by Lehmann, (‘‘ Hauptgesetze,’’ 
Sections 315-336.) For complex states where both enter, it 
appears unquestionable ‘‘ that they do not cancel one another 
as positive and negative quantities.’’ (Section 336.) Among 
principles of the combination of pain and pleasure in expe- 
rience formulated by Fechner, that of A sthetic Aid is to the 
effect that the amount of pleasure produced by the union of 
several pleasurable elements is greater than the sum of the 
pleasures they individually give (‘‘Vorschule,’’ Vol. I. p. 50); 
that of Blunting is to the effect that the pleasurableness (and 
to a certain extent also the painfulness) of a presentation is 
lessened through the continued or frequent experience of it 
( ‘Vorschule,’’ Vol. II. p. 240). According to Lehmann, the 
phenomenon of Blunting is not a real decrease of pleasurable- 
ness or painfulness, but the result either of a diminution in 
strength of the presentation itself, or (1) in the case of a 
pleasure of a gradual accretion of disagreeable elements ; (2) 
in the case of a pain the production of a need of the (origin- 
ally) painful presentation. ( ‘‘ Hauptgesetze,’’ Sections 248, 
253, 254.) The principle of Contrast (of which those of Se- 
quence and Compensation are consequences) Fechner states as 
follows: contrast occurring when elements of experience 
are so given in consciousness that their difference is per- 
ceived, one can say in general, ‘‘the pleasurable gives the 
more pleasure the more it comes into contrast with the disa- 
greeable, or the less pleasurable; a corresponding principle 
holding for the disagreeable.’’ (‘‘Vorschule,’’ Vol. II. p. 232.) 

§ 20. The possibility of the application of measure- 
ment to pain and pleasure, conceiving this as finding the 
number of times a given unit of either feeling is contained in 
a certain pain or a certain pleasure, may be denied on the 
ground that it is impossible to figure to one’s self a process 
of the subtraction of one pain or one pleasure from another. 
( Cf. the remark of Professor Stumpf as to the impossibility 
of analyzing a degree of intensity into a lower degree and a 
remainder: ‘‘ As far as I can see it is impossible to imagine 
separately the amount of intensity which must be added to 
the lower degree to give the higher.’’ ‘‘Tonpsychologie,’’ I. 
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1883, p. 121.) What meaning quantitative judgments, judg- 
ments of greater or less, may have in the domain of pain or 
pleasure, and to what extent they are possible as between 
pains, pleasures, or a pain and a pleasure, are questions of 
importance and difficulty. Such exclamations as that of 
Heine ( Lazarus 37 ), 

‘*Doch wer von Wonne trunken ist 


Der rechnet nicht nach eitel Stunden, 
Wo Seligkeit ist Ewigkeit.”’ 


or Massimo d’ Azeglio ( ‘‘I miei Ricordi,’’ p. 37 ): ‘*‘ There are 
moments in life that would compensate for an eternity of 
torments ’’—are not to be regarded as pure rhetoric. Leh- 
mann finds all more delicate estimates of the intensity of 
pleasures and pains impossible ( ‘‘ Hauptgesetze,’’ Section 
332 ). 


2. Psychophysical: 


§ 21. The propriety of postulating in the case of pain 
and pleasure a correlation with phenomena of body like that 
generally assumed at present for presentation, is open to 
question from the standpoint of those who recognize a funda- 
mental distinction between these two forms of mental fact. 
Professor Lipps denies ‘‘ that feelings of pleasure and pain 
spring immediately from relations and respects of the 
nervous stimuli to bodily well-being and ill-being,’’ although 
he does not deny ‘‘ that such relations and respects exist and 
run parallel to the corresponding psychic fact.’’ (‘‘Grundthat- 
sachen des Seelenlebens,’’ 1883, p. 199.) |The opinion here 
referred to, according to which the pleasure of any soul is 
the sign of some event in the body it inhabits which is favor- 
able to the life of that body, and pain the sign of 
bodily detriment, is a very general belief, both popular and 
scientific. In the presence of human suffering the impression 
is instinctive that ‘‘ something ought to be done;’’ we con- 
ceive that something is happening in the bodily economy that 
threatens its integrity. The instinctive impression in regard 
to pleasures is, on the other hand, that they ‘‘ do one good,’’ 
in the sense of contributing to bodily well-being. Professor 
Bain writes regarding the bodily accompaniments of pain 
and pleasure: ‘‘A very considerable number of the facts may 
be brought under the following principle, namely, that states 
of Pleasure are connected with an increase and states of Pain 
with an abatement of some or all of the vital functions.”’ 
( ‘Senses and Intellect,’’ division on Movement, Sense and 
Instinct, Chap. IV. Section 18.) Lotze extends the applica- 
tion of the ideas of hindrance and furtherance beyond the 
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bodily life: while the ‘‘agreeable in sensation ’’ is that which ~ 
is adapted to the capacities of the sensitive mechanism, the 
‘¢ pleasant in idea’’ is that which is adapted to the functional 
conditions of the psychic mechanism; and esthetic approval 
or disapproval is conditioned upon a furtherance or hindrance 
not personal, but of the universal spirit within us. 
(‘‘Geschichte der Aisthetik in Deutschland,” p. 262. ‘‘Grund- 
ziige der Psychologie,’’ Sections 47-49; cf. ‘‘Microcosmus,”’ 
Book II. Chap. V. Similar principles are assumed by Leh- 
mann, ‘‘Hauptgesetze,’’ Section 202.) Yet these formule are 
the unequivocal expression of only very general ideas, however 
important. By Professor Bain’s words, pain and pleasure 
are connected with the degree of certain forms of bodily 
functioning called vital, a certain intensity being perhaps 
assumed for each, above which pleasure and below which 
pain is the result to the accompanying consciousness ; or, if 
no such dividing degree is posited, it is the intensification of 
function that is connected with pleasure, and its weakening 
with pain. Lotze is, perhaps, to be understood as connect- 
ing pain and pleasure with any functions of any structure, 
psychic or bodily (when correlated at all with mind), which 
fulfill the qualitative condition of adaptation to the powers 
of the structure. The criterion of adaptation is not stated ; 
perhaps that of the longevity or vigor of the organism may 
have been in Lotze’s mind; or it may be that he assumed 
no independent criterion, the doctrine he intended to express 
being that for every sentient being there exists a certain 
normal life history (physical, perhaps, as well as psychical), 
the perfect or mutilated realization of which is respectively 
pleasure and pain to it. 

§ 22. It is frequently sought to express the bodily 
conditions of pain and pleasure in quantitative terms, either 
in connection with a theory of aid and hindrance to life, or 
independently of such a hypothesis. Professor Bain suggests 
that some principle of stimulation connecting pleasure with a 
consumption of nervous force which, though considerable, 
is not in excess of nutrition, may eventually be found com- 
pletely to account for the facts. (‘‘Senses and Intellect,’’ ibid. 
Section 22.) Lotze proposes a similar theory, in which pain 
is conceived as the accompaniment of a consumption of nerve 
force in excess of the ordinary reparative powers. ( ‘‘ Medi- 
cinische Psychologie,’’ Section 23.) These two principles are 
included in the theory of Lehmann (‘‘Hauptgesetze,’’ Section 
208), who regards his hypothesis as, in the main, the sameas 
that proposed by Grant Allen. ( ‘‘Physiological A.sthetics,”’ 
1877, Chaps. II. and III.; criticised by E. Gurney, ‘‘Power of 
Sound,’’ Appendix C.) Another hypothesis, stating the bodily 
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conditions of pain and pleasure in terms of energy received and 
given out by the organ concerned, has recently been proposed 
by Mr. H. R. Marshall, ‘‘ Pleasure is produced by the use of 
stored force in the organ determining the content; and Pain 
is determined by the reception of a stimulus to which the 
organ is incapable of reacting completely.’’ (Mind, Nos. 
63 and 64, July and October, 1891. The theory is discussed 
in Professor Bain’s article on ‘‘ Pleasure and Pain,’’ Mind, 
N. S. No. 2, April, 1892. Criticisms of other psycho- 
physical hypotheses on this subject are contained in Mr. 
Marshall’s article, and in those of Cesca: ‘‘ Die Lehre von 
der Nature der Gefiihle,’’ Vierteljahrsschrift fir Wissen- 
schaftliche Philosophie, X. 2, 1886, and of Kiilpe, ‘ Zur 
theorie der Sinnlichen Gefiihle,’’ in the same periodical, XI. 
4, and XII. 1, 1887-88.) 

§ 23. Fechner inclines to the opinion that only quanti- 
tative relations of the psychic can rightly be made to depend 
on quantitative relations of the correlated physical process 
(a like remark is made by Volkmann, ‘‘Psych.,’’ Section 35, 
Note), and that pain and pleasure, as qualitative determina- 
tions, are to be conceived as depending on a form or form- 
relation of this process. He proposes, as a possible view, a 
principle of psychophysic stability. A condition of move- 
ment being stable ‘‘ which involves the conditions of its own 
return,’’ he suggests that ‘‘the actual relation subsisting in 
the realm of consciousness between effort, pleasure and pain, 
might be of such a kind that, beyond a certain degree of 
approximation to the stable condition, pleasure should be the 
result and, beyond a certain degree of withdrawal from the 
stable condition, pain should be the result, while between 
the two there should exist a condition of indifference of a 
certain breadth.’’ (‘‘ Vorschule,’’ XLIII. ‘‘Einige Ideen zur 
Schopfungs und Entwickelungsgeschichte der Organismen,”’’ 
1873, XI. Zusatz.) 


3. Philosophical: 


§ 24. Pleasure and value. That pleasure is one of the 
forms of value, is generally assumed: (‘‘ Nothing affirms 
itself to be valuable so unconditionally and so immediately as 
pleasure.’’ Lotze: ‘‘Grundziige der Asthetik,’’ Section 13); 
that itis the only form, is not an uncommon doctrine. The 
contention of Pessimism, as that term is commonly understood, 
is that since pain over-balances pleasure in experience, life is 
of no value ( E. Von Hartmann: Philosophische Monatshefte, 
Vol. 19, 1883, ‘‘ In what sense was Kant a pessimist ?’’ p. 464; 
‘*¢, e., whether he assumed a negative balance of pleasure in 
the totality of all existence ....’’). The literal implication 
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of this proposition, that pleasure is of no value unless it 
exist in greater amount than pain, is doubtless not the sense 
intended. This may, perhaps, be formulated in (1) a state- 
ment about the relation of pain and pleasure to volition, viz., 
sentient beings make no choices which they think are to lead 
to greater amounts of pain than of pleasure; and (2) a 
definition of value as that which is willed. Real life, accord- 
ing to this opinion, would never be chosen; the content of 
volition is always an impossible ideal of life. (Second Part 
of K. Henry IV. Act 3, Scene 1.) Independently of the 
question as to the commensurability of pain and pleasure, 
the truth of both statements in the analysis just given is to be 
disputed. In the doctrine of Utilitarianism, pleasure is 
again assumed as the only value (‘‘ Pleasure and freedom 
from Pain are the only things desirable as ends,’’ J. S. Mill: 
‘‘Utilitarianism,’’ Chap. II.); righteousness, it is true, has the 
appearance of intrinsic worth, yet analysis shows it to be a 
function of pleasure ( virtue is a good originally indifferent: 
‘‘There was no original desire of it, or motive to it, save its 
conduciveness to Pleasure and especially to protection from 
Pain,’ ibid. Chap. IV.). By the aid of the principle, lately 
brought into question, of the inheritance of acquired char- 
acters, Darwin and Mr. Spencer have sought to show how an 
illusion in regard to the intrinsic value of virtue might have 
arisen. The sense of obligation is a precipitate of pains and 
pleasures from waters of oblivion. (Darwin: ‘‘ Descent of 
Man,’’ Chap. IV.) 

§ 25. Defining the valuable as that which ought to exist, 
the fundamental doctrine of the threefold nature of mind 
heretofore posited, suggests in opposition to these tendencies 
of opinion that its determination as pleasure is only 
one of three forms which value may assume; _ that 
righteousness is the determination of value in the volitional 
aspect of the soul, and knowledge value in presentation. 
Intrinsic worth is as commonly denied to knowledge as to 
virtue. The spirit that cannot conceive of it as an end in 
itself, is illustrated in the argument with which Omar justi- 
fied the burning of the Alexandrian library. The query of 
the Turkish cadi, quoted from Layard by Professor James 
(‘‘Psychology,’’ II. 641), ‘‘ Will much knowledge create thee a 
double belly, or -wilt thou enter Paradise with thine eyes?”’ 
implies that knowledge has value only as a means of pleasure 
or a help to virtue. ‘‘So that knowledge increases on us, if 
that be a good,’’ remarks a personage in Wm. Morris’s 
Utopia (‘‘News from Nowhere,’ p. 46). (On the general 
doctrine of value, cf. Professor Royce’s ‘‘Spirit of Modern 
Philosophy,’’ 1892, Lect. XII., ‘‘The world of description 
and the world of appreciation.’’) 
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II.—PAIN AND PLEASURE IN PRESENTATION. 


1. Normal Consciousness : 

(1) Sensational : 

§ 26. (a). Physical pain. A working definition 
might be—markedly disagreeable sensation localized in the 
body. (Cf. Kroner: ‘‘Gemeingefiihl und Sinnliches Gefiihl,’’ 
Vierteljahrsschrift far Wissenschaftliche Philosophie, XI. 2, 
1887, and ‘‘Das Korperliche Gefiihl,’’ 1887, p. 167, where pain 
is defined as the feeling-tone of the skin and muscle sense.) 
This localization may be general or special, vague or precise. 
Pains localized throughout the whole body, or one cannot say 
where, in it, are called by Beaunis ( ‘‘ Sensations Internes,’’ 
1889), malaises or uneasinesses, e. g., the feeling of languor 
(inability), exhaustion (used up ability), restlessness (in- 
somnia or waking ‘‘nervousness’’) or feverishness. In 
vertigo and precordial oppression there is an indistinct special 
localization of the pain. Physical pain located definitely 
may have the tinge of a special bodily sense (painful touches, 
temperatures), and often assumes the form in time or space 
of mechanical interferences with the bodily economy (cutting, 
tearing, darting, etc., pains). 

§ 27. On the question as to the physiological basis of 
physical pain there is much difference of opinion. (Kroner: 
Korp. Gefiihl, Chap. XXV.) (a). Theory of special nerves 
and a special centre for pain. Richet (‘‘ Recherches sur la 
Sensibilité,’’ Chap. V.) assumes a centre for pain, and 
Briicke several (‘‘Physiologie,’’ 1884, p. 266). The discovery of 
certain points on the skin, insensitive and others hypersensi- 
tive to certain painful forms of stimulation (researches of 
Blix, Goldscheider and Donaldson, described by the latter in 
Mind, for July and October, 1885), has given support to the hy- 
pothesis of special nerves of pain. (Lehmann contra; ‘‘Haupt- 
gesetze,’’ Section 48.) The facts of analgesia (loss of sensibil- 
ity to pain, with preservation of other sensibility) point 
the same way (yet the proof is not positive, according to 
Wundt, who offers another explanation, ‘‘Phys. Psych.’’ Chap. 
IV. Section 3; cf. Lehmann: ‘‘Hauptgesetze,’’ Section 58f.). 
Th is condition may be produced by drugs (e. g., cocaine), 
orby partial section of the spinal cord (Schiff’s experiment), 
or by disease, e. g., progressive muscular atrophy. An- 
other item of evidence for special avenues of pain-conduc- 
tion is the fact that in a painful contact, the pain is not felt 
with, but after the sensations of touch involved (according 
to Lehmann, Section 52f., because it is not the pain of that 
touch, but of certain massive sensation following the touch). 
Vulpian finds the hypothesis of special nerves of pain unten- 
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able (Deschambe’s Dict. des Sciences Médicales Art. Phys. 
de la Moelle Epiniére, p. 420; cf. Mantegazza: ‘‘ Fisiologia del 
Dolore,’’ 1880, Chap. X.); and the evidence of their existence 
is at least insufficient according to Beaunis (‘‘Sensations In- 
ternes,’’ p. 210f.; cf. Kiilpe: ‘‘ Zur theorie der Sinnlichen 
Gefiihle,’’ Vierteljahrsschrift fir Wiss. Phil. XI. 4, 1887, 
Chap. II. Section 2). Further, the close relation between 
pain and pleasure would seem to make it necessary to assume 
in addition to pain nerves a system of nerves for pleasure. 
(4). Theory that the physiological correlate of physical pain 
is intensity of the nervous irritation. (Richet: ‘‘L’ Homme et 
l’Intelligence,’’ I.; Wundt: ‘‘Phys. Psych. ’’Chap. [X. Section 
1 ad finem postulates also irradiation.) The existence of faint 
pains (¢. g., neuralgias, qualmishness) seems to make it nec- 
essary to posit instead of simple intensity some factor in- 
volved in intense irritation, but which may occur without it ; 
e. g-, (perhaps widespread) interference with cortical func- 
tioning: Meynert (‘‘Psychiatrie,’’ 1884, p. 176) speaks of pain 
as a Hemmungs-gefuhi, basing it on inhibitions not only of 
nervous irradiation from the painful stimulus, but of other 
performances of the cortex. The facts of the separation of 
pain and other sensation in analgesia and anesthesia may in 
good part be explained by the supposition (7) that extensity of 
irritation is essential to its production. (Cf. E.H. Weber in 
Wagner’s H. w. b. der Physiologie, and Groninger: ‘‘ Ueber 
den Shock,’’ 1885.) 

§ 28. The physiological effect of pain is in general a 
depression of the functions. Mantegazza (Fis. del Dolore) 
found a diminished pulse rate, temperature, nutrition and 
secretion (excepting tears and sweat). Darwin’s discussion 
of the manifestations of pain is given in his ‘‘Expression of the 
Emotions,’’ Chap. VI. On a certain pleasure in tears cf. the 
remark of Leopardi, ‘‘Epistolario,’’ I. p. 292, ‘*Could not 
one come from America only to enjoy the pleasure of tears 
for the space of two minutes?’’? Lehmann’s experiments upon 
the manifestation of feeling (‘‘Hauptgesetze,’’ Section 95f.) 
have, in part, a reference to pain. 

§ 29. (b). Bodily cravings. These are forms of ap- 
petency in which the object is sensation localized bodily. 
When the character of appetency (which may be one of the 
ultimate forms of presentation) is present, a certain more or 
less disagreeable state of consciousness exists, which can nor- 
mally be put an end to with comparative permanence and 
completeness only when a certain other supervenes. The 
former experience is then called a craving for the latter ; the 
latter the satisfaction of the first. Whatever fact of the pain 
and pleasure genus may be implicated with the satisfaction 
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in independent occurrence, in sequence upon a craving for it, 
it tends to be a pleasure. Cravings are connected with 
many bodily functions; e. g., to breathe (feeling of suf- 
focation); to move the muscles (for exercise ; morbid forms 
are tics and chorea); to eat (hunger); to drink (thirst); to 
copulate (desire); to gape, sneeze, cough, chew, swallow, 
defecate, urinate, vomit (nausea?), wink, rest, sleep (drow- 
siness). A discussion of some of the more important is given 
by Beaunis (‘‘Sens. Internes,’’ Chap. II. Besoins). It is an 
interesting question, according to him, whether the activity 
of unstriped (organic) muscles may not become an object of 
craving, e. g., in hunger. (Reference to Sir James Paget’s 
‘‘Clinical Lectures on Surgery:’’ chapter on ‘‘Stammering with 
other organs than those of speech.’’) The theory of Beaunis, 
that craving for muscular activity is due to a high degree of 
tension in the motor centres, would seem to correlate a ner- 
vous state and not a nervous activity with consciousness. 

§ 30. With the craving of sex, the special pleasurable 
sensation which constitutes gratification is complicated ; al- 
though the craving is no exception to the rule according to 
which appetency is in the direction of pain. Lust, which in 
earlier usage meant pleasure in general, has, in later Eng- 
lish, come to signify the venereal desire principally. Com- 
parable with sex are the two cravings involved in sneezing and 
itching : the satisfactions of all three are progressively inten- 
sifying and more or less abruptly closing courses of sensa- 
tion, the quality of which does not seem altogether different. 
Sneezing and sex each leads up to a motor discharge; the sat- 
isfaction quality in each is complicated with the craving : 
they are further complicated together in experience, and sex, 
at least, with tickling, if notitching. All three cravings have 
their disagreeable side: this shows itself in massive form in 
the familiar experience of being balked of a sneeze which 
has gathered good headway. Snuff-taking may be conceived 
as an exploitation of the pleasure of the sneeze-craving, as 
lewd dances (e. g., in the Orient) are of that of the sex-crav- 
ing. The experience of satisfying an itching may (e. g., in 
the scratching of an eczema) attain the volume and intensity 
of coitus. These similarities suggest a similarity of physical 
basis for the three forms of craving. The writer offers the 
suggestion that the satisfactions in all these cases are the re- 
sult of the massage of muscles of organic life (unstriped mus- 
cles): a molecular form of the same experience we have in a 
motor way when voluntary (striped) muscles are stretched 
actively or by massage. The cravings might, then, be viewed 
as results of fatigues of unstriped muscles. The extraordinarily 
widespreading connections of the sex-craviag in the psychic 
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life give rise to the amorous passion. (On the part taken by 
imagination in the experience of being tickled, cf. Kroner : 
“Korp. Gefiihl,’’ p. 163f.) The cravings spoken of as ‘‘for re- 
pose’’ and ‘‘for sleep’’ appear to be inaccurately named : 
they are rather cravings for certain sensational content, nor- 
mally complicated with the experience of the abandonment 
of effort, and with the state of drowsiness. 

§ 31. Assuming that appetency (blind—craving: intel- 
ligent—desire, expectation) is essentially disagreeable and its 
satisfaction essentially agreeable, the following hypothesis 
may be offered in explanation of the fact. The physiological 
basis of a state of appetency consists of an anterior stage of 
the process whose psychic correlate is the experience craved, 
performed with another psychophysic process than the pos- 
terior stage as its successor. The pain of appetency is thus 
explained as the pain of thwarted psychophysic functioning. 
A process at last carried through after repeated inceptions, is 
performed with exceptional intensity, and this livelier success 
of psychophysic functioning is the ground of the pleasure of 
satisfaction. According to this hypothesis appetency is not ex- 
clusively a motor phenomenon (as Mr. Spencer seems to imply, 
“*Psychology,’’ I. Section 213; cf. Dumas: ‘‘ L’ Association des 
Idees dans les Passions,’’ Revue Philosophique, No. 185, 1891); 
but one whose physiological correlate may be any form what- 
ever of psychophysic happening; nor is this correlate a 
‘‘nascence’’ of the correlate of the object of desire (cf. Mr. 
Spencer), but the occurrence of a preceding portion of it before 
another form of excitement than the succeeding portion. (Cf. 
Prof. Sully on Desire: ‘‘ Pessimism,’’ 1877.) 

§ 32. (c). Lower senses. Neither the psychological 
nor psychophysical study of the lower sensations is as yet 
far advanced. Whether the pain of the voluntary muscles 
known as fatigue is caused by mechanical stimulus, or chemi- 
cally by products of decomposition in the blood, is yet unde- 
cided. (Hermann: ‘‘ Handbuch der Physiologie,’’ Vol. III. 
Funke: ‘‘Tastsinn und Gemeingefiihle.’’) A connection between 
loss of muscular power and a gloomy view of life is posited by 
Féré, (‘‘ Pessimisme et Impuissance,’? Revue Philosoph- 
iqgue, July, 1886.) The experiments of Prof. Haycraft on 
touch indicate that the disagreeableness of the sensation of 
roughness is due to its pulsating intensity. (‘‘ An experi- 
mental inquiry into the nature of the objective cause of sen- 
sation,’’ Brain, July, 1885.) In smooth touches the 
sensation is constant. These latter may be vividly pleasur- 
able. (The hand in mercury. Joy of the Marquesan lady 
over the touch of plush, described in R. L. Stevenson’s let- 
ters from the South Seas.) Is, then, the sensation of contact 
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in itself complicated with strong pleasure, or is this effect in 
@ measure associative ? A possible explanation of the strong 
pain often accompanying a light touch (e. g., a fly walking 
over the face), might ascribe it to the fact that this form of 
irritation itivolves an intense state of suspense in the nervous 
tracts subserving the sensation of contact. The light touch 
awakens anticipations of contacts of ordinary volume and 
intensity, which left without satisfaction sum themselves to a 
painful height. (On the question of the irradiation of weak 
stimuli, cf. Funke in ‘‘Hermann’s Handbuch.’’) In the cases of 
heat and cold the question has interest as to the extent in which 
the pain and pleasure involved are complicated with the sensa- 
tions themselves, or are the result of the effect on the system of 
the stimuli concerned, or are matter of association. Of the phys- 
iological conditions of the various tastes of substances, we are 
as yet entirely ignorant. (Cf. Vintschgau: ‘‘Hermann’s Hand- 
buch,’’ Vol. III.) The question as to how many there are is not 
settled. They appear to exhibit the working of contrast, 
and a certain rivalry when simultaneous. The study of sen- 
sation of smell is no further advanced. Yet in sweet and 
bitter we have two representatives of the agreeable and dis- 
agreeable pronounced enough to give their names (in many 
languages) to many other forms of pain and pleasure; and in 
smell the agreeable and disagreeable is no less marked. The 
arts of the kitchen and bar-room have reached a high degree 
of complexity, and offer rich material, as yet hardly touched, 
for the study of refinements and harmonies of flavors and odors: 
(Cf. Brillat Savarin: ‘‘Physiologie du Gout,’’ 1825. The exist- 
ence of a scale of odors is assumed by Dr. S. Piesse in his 
‘‘Art of Perfumery,’’ 1880); e. g., what is the part played by 
association, and what is intrinsic effect in the satisfactions and 
repulsions of the gourmand and gourmet: what is the basis 
of the habitude of serving potatoes with fish : how does cheese 
enhance the taste of wine: are these harmonies a positive 
addition to the charm of the components, or an absence only 
of interference between them ? 

§ 33. (d). Hearing. Of the two kinds of sensations 
of hearing, noise is in general not intrinsically pleasant, while 
tone is markedly agreeable in itself. This difference is 
naturally referred to the fact that the stimulus in the case of 
tone is regularly periodic vibration of the air. (Cf. Leibnitz: 
the pleasurableness of tone proceeds from the ‘‘ unsichtbare 
Ordnung’”’ of the air vibration. Op. Phil. Ed. Erdmann, 
LXXVIII. Wundt, ‘‘Phys. Psych.’’ I. Chap. VII. Section 4, 
finds it possible to assert ‘‘ that the sensation of tone depends 
upon a regularly periodic course of excitement in the fibres of 
the auditory nerve.’’) The combination of two tones of differ- 
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ent pitch, either simultaneous or successive, is in almost all 
cases disagreeable, the exceptions being in general cases where 
the combination has positive charm. In these combinations, 
called consonant, the vibration ratios of the component tones 
can be expressed by the use of only the first few integers. 
(This remarkable connection between consonance and the first 
few integers formed the basis of the Greek conception of the 
harmony of the spheres. Ancient Chinese speculation upon 
it quoted by Pere Amiot: ‘‘ Memories concernant l’histoire, 
etc., etc., des Chinois,’’ Vol. VI. Paris, 1780.) 

§ 34. Euler suggested that the perception of order (in 
the combination of series of impulses) is the basis of the 
charm of consonant intervals (vibration ratios). (‘“Tentamen 
nove theori# Musice,’’ 1739.) A theory applying a like 
principle to a hypothetical physiological process con- 
cerned in consonance, is that of Preyer (‘‘Akustische Unter- 
suchungen,’’ 1879, III., ‘‘Zur Theorie der Consonanz’’), 
according to whom the order is perceived in the proportions of 
the segments marked out on the basilar membrane of the inner 
ear by the fibres concerned in hearing an interval. A view 
which bases the pleasure of consonance not on any grasp by 
the mind of proportions exhibited in the physiological event 
concerned in the perception of interval, but on a physiological 
result of these proportions (in this case proportions of dura- 
tion), is taken by Prof. Lipps, according to whom auditory 
periodicities of simple ratio help, of complicated ratio hin- 
der one another (‘‘ Psychologische Studien,’’ 1885, II. ‘‘ Das 
Wesen der Musitalischen Harmonie und Disharmonie.’’ Cf 
the suggestion of Lotze: ‘‘ Medicinische Psychologie,’’ Sec- 
tion 22). 

§ 35. In the theory of Helmholtz the disagreeableness of 
dissonant intervals is ascribed to the presence in them of 
rapid pulsations of sound (called beats), while the agreeable- 
ness of consonant intervals is left to be accounted for by the 
intrinsic charm of the component tones. (‘‘Die Lehre von 
den Tonempfindungen,’’ IV. 2d Edition, 10th and 11th Ab- 
schnitte, p. 320 and 335.) The painof rapid beats is, according 
to Helmholtz, an instance of the general principle that sensa- 
tions of quickly pulsating intensity are disagreeable. Of this 
fact his explanation is that ‘‘ there is produced thereby a 
much more intense and more unpleasant excitement of the 
organ than by a tone that persists equably.’”’ (‘*Tonempfin- 
dung,’’ 8th Abschnitt, p. 283.) E. Gurney finds this explana- 
tion unsatisfactory, and writes: ‘‘We seem thus driven to 
assume the existence of some other kind of nervous disturb- 
ance, connected specially with interruptions supervening on a 
mode of motion which has been sufficiently established to 
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become, so to speak, familiar.’’ (‘Power of Sound,’’ p. 5&7. 
Cf. v. Hensen ‘‘Hermann’s Handbuch,’’ Vol. IlI. Or it may 
be claimed that irritation of a pulsating intensity is an excep- 
tional form of sensory process, running counter to the habi- 
tudes of the sensorium.) The conclusions of Helmholtz on 
dissonance and consonance have since been called in ques- 
tion. A. von Oettingen presented two arguments against the 
theory of beats: (1) It does not account for the unchanged 
harmonic character of an interval in notes of different quality; 
(2) It does not account for the positive charm of harmony. 
(‘‘ Harmonie System in dualer Entwickelung,’’ Leipzig, 1866, 
p. 30.) Preyer notes (3) that the theory of beats does not 
account for consonance and dissonance in successive notes, 
except through the aid of a complex hypothesis as to the part 
played by memory in judgments of tone. (‘‘Akustische Unter- 
suchungen,’’ 1879, p. 60. E. Mach, ‘‘Beitrage zur analyse der 
Empfindungen,’’ 1886, p. 119, recognizes the force of these 
criticisms. C. Stumpf writes: ‘‘ The theory must, indeed, 
according to my conviction, be given up.’’ ‘‘ Vierteljahrs- 
schrift fiir Musikwissenschaft,’’ 1885, p. 345.) 

§ 36. In explanation of the phenomena of harmony, v. 
Oettingen suggested two principles, one of which has found 
much acceptance since; viz., the reason why the intervals 
whose ratios are expressible by the first few integers are pleas- 
ant, is that it is these intervals that are exemplified between 
the partial tones of the standard musical note. The question 
suggested by this hypothesis: viz., why is this note the stand- 
ard? has various possible answers: (1) Perhaps because 
among all possible notes this alone is free of beats (between 
partials or difference tones): (2) Perhaps because no 
one form of note is socommon: (3) Perhaps because this is 
the note of the human voice. (This latter is the suggestion 
of O. Hostinsky. ‘‘ Die Lehre von den Musikalischen Klan- 
gen,’’ 1879, p. 55. | ‘* The musical sense has its foundation in 
an adaptation of the organ of hearing to the vocal organs.’’) 

§ 37. (e). Sight. («). Color. Notwithstanding the 
study that has been given questions regarding the pain and 
pleasure phenomena of the sense of sight, they are still in 
large measure without well defined and well established 
solutions. Sensations from light waves are in general 
pleasant, and it is natural to assign as the cause of this fact 
the uniformity of the physical process in which they originate. 
The inferior charm of the sensation of green has been 
attributed to the unusual intensity with which the light waves 
concerned in its production attack the visual mechanism: 
( Professor O. N. Rood: ‘‘Student’s Text-book of Color,’’ 
1890, p. 295.) The same fact has been explained on evolu- 
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tionary principles : red and yellow are comparatively rare in 
nature, and are, moreover, the colors of fruits; hence the 
eye is not only fresh to, but strengthened for their percept+ on: 
(Grant Allen: ‘‘The Color Sense,’’ 1879, Chap. X II.) 
Associations with colors; their emotional effect; warm and 
cold color: ( Goethe: ‘‘Zur Farbenlehre.’’ Didaktische Theil, 
sixth Abtheilung. Wundt: ‘‘Phys. Psych.’’ I. Chap. X. See- 
tion 2. Fechner: ‘‘Vorschule,’’ I. p. 100f.; also direct effects 
of color, II. 212f.) Effects of combination of color and of 
light and shade ; enrichment and impoverishment of colors 
by contrast: ( Chevreul: ‘‘ Harmony and Contrast of Colors,’’ 
1839. Briicke and Helmholtz:  ‘‘ Principes Scientifiques 
des Beaux Arts,’’ 1881, section on harmony of colors. A. 
Kirschmann: ‘‘ Die Physiologische-esthetische Bedeutung 
des Licht und Farben Contrastes.’’ Philosophische Studien, 
1891, p. 382f.) Contribution of intellectual elements : 
(Sully: ‘‘ Harmony of Colors,’’ Mind, XIV.) Theory of 
optical balance: this is not necessarily esthetic balance ; 
theories relating color to tone lack a sufficient basis of fact: 
(Rood: ‘‘Student’s Text-book,’’ Chap. XVII.) (On the 
general subject, cf. Helmholtz’s ‘‘Physiologische Optik ;’’ 
Briicke: ‘‘ Physiologie der Farben,’’ 1866; A. Lehmann: 
‘‘Farvernes Elementare Aisthetik,’’ 1884.) 

§ 38. (8). Form. (Cf. Lipps: ‘‘ Msthetische Fak- 
toren der Ramuanschaung,’’ 1891.) The esthetic superiority 
of curved outlines has been ascribed to feelings of the move- 
ments of the eye involved in following them ; on the principle 
that unless executed with intenser degrees of effort such 
movements are agreeable. ( Wundt: ‘‘ Phys. Psych.’’ Chap. 
XIV. Section 2. Horwicz: ‘‘Psych. Analysen,’’ Vol. II. p. 
146. G. Allen: ‘‘Phys. Asthetics,’’ VII. Section 7. Lotze 
contra; these feelings too insignificant. ‘‘Gesch. der Asthet- 
ik in Deutschland,’’ p. 310. On the principle of least energy 
in esthetics, cf. Fechner : ‘‘Vorschule,’’ XLITI., and H. Jager: 
‘* Das Princip des Kleinsten Kraftmasses in der Asthetik,’’ 
Vierteljahrsschrift fir Wiss. Phil. 1881. p.415.) The agree- 
ableness of curves may be explained also on evolutionary 
principles, and further by perception of relations of direction 
and its change, and by association: (Sully: ‘‘ Pleasures of 
Visual Form,’’ Mind, 1880, p. 180.) A figure is symmetrical 
when it can be divided into halves, of which one can be con- 
ceived as the reflection of the other in a mirror; the sym- 
metry being called vertical (arch) or horizontal (landscape 
and its reflection in water) according to the position of the 
supposed mirror. Our pleasure in symmetry and preference 
of the vertical to the horizontal form has been explained 
(Mach: ‘‘ Die Symmetrie,’’ 1872) by the resemblance in the 
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former case only between the experiences of observing the 
two halves of the figure, due to the vertical symmetry of the 
organs of perception, the assumption being that in general 
repetition of such experience is pleasurable. Theory of the 
habituation of the eye to vertical symmetry through observa- 
tion of animals and plants: (Grant Allen: ‘‘ Origin of Sense 
of Symmetry,’’ Mind, XV., and ‘‘Phys. sthetics,’’ VII. Sec- 
tion 8; also Professor Sully in article just cited.) 

§ 39. (7). Proportion. Preference in proportion is 
sometimes explained on a principle of the easy grasp of ratio 
(e.g., Wundt: ‘‘Phys. Psych.’’ Chap. XIV. Section 2). 
Zeising (in ‘‘ Neue Lehre von den Proportionen des mensch- 
lichen Korpers,’’ 1854, and other works) claimed that the 
Golden Section is the normal esthetic proportion, and sought 
illustrations of it in the human body and in architecture. 
The line A C is divided in the Golden Section by the point 
B, when AB: BC:: BC: AC. Fechner finds Zeising’s. 
principle a real discovery in esthetics, though not of the 
importance attributed to it by its author. ( ‘‘Vorschule,”’ I. p. 
184f.; cf. Pfeifer: ‘‘Der goldene Schnitt,’’ 1885.) The 
elements of the proportion being incommensurable the theory 
of an easy grasp of ratio does not seem to apply; but since 
it involves two applications of the same ratio, the explana- 


tion above quoted for symmetry (a repetition of visual 
experience ) may be conceived to account for the charm of 
the Golden Section also. 


2. Ideal: 


§ 40. A principle according to which the success of 
psychic functioning is a cause of pleasure and its hindrance 
a cause of pain ( ‘‘psychic euphoria’’ and its opposite, 
Meynert: ‘‘Psychiatrie,’’ I. p. 180), serves to account for many 
of the more important phenomena of pain and pleasure in. 
the sphere of idea. (In support of the Herbartian hypoth- 
esis basing feeling on the interaction of presentations, acute 
and detailed analyses of pain and pleasure phenomena in 
this field are given by Waitz: ‘‘ Lehrbuch der Psychologie,’” 
1849, III. Abschnitt. Nahlowsky: ‘'Das Gefiihlsleben,’’ 
Sections 8-13, Section 16. Volkmann: ‘‘ Psychologie,’’ 
Section 117f.; cf. also on this subject, Horwicz: ‘‘ Psychol- 
ogische Analysen,’’ II. Pt. II. p. 181f. Mr. Hodgson: 
‘Theory of Practice,’’ Section 19, Section 55. Professor 
James: ‘Sentiment of Rationality,’’ Mind, 1879, p. 317, 
and ‘‘Psychology,’’ Chaps. IX. and XXVIII. Fechner: ‘‘Vor- 
schule,’’ VII. Lehmann: ‘‘Hauptgesetze,’’ Section 297f.) 
Familiar manifestations of the pain and pleasure genus im 
ideation are the strong discomfort of imperfect recollection 
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(when empty images of idea make us ‘‘ ronger et despiter 
apréz leur queste,’’ Montaigne: ‘‘Liv.’’ III. Chap. V.) and 
the glow of pleasure accompanying its final success. An 
allied discomfort is that of being prevented from following up 
some thought from which avenues of suggestion seem to be 
open in the mind. The regret we often feel at being inter- 
rupted in a dream, the content of which may be indifferent, 
seems to be of this kind. 

§ 41. The vague feeling of discomfort with which we 
apprehend an unsound argument may be interpreted as a 
reflection of thwarted habitudes of intellection whose cogni- 
tive content belongs to the penumbra of consciousness. (Cf. 
Meynert: ‘‘Psychiatrie,’’ I. p. 274.) The state of mind called 
doubt is a form of intellectual event in which incompatible 
contents of thought alternate in consciousness and the devel- 
opment of consequences is in each case prevented: here 
again it may be assumed that the interruption of mental 
process therein involved is the source of the pain of the 
state. The experience called Belief (= sense of reality, 
Professor James: ‘‘Psychology,’’ Chap. XXI.) is in the 
direction of pleasure, but it may be questioned whether the 
pleasure is intrinsic, whether it is not rather one of relief 
from the pains of doubt. (The pleasure of certitude, or 
belief conscious of itself, is spoken of by Newman: 
‘‘Grammar of Assent,’’ Chap. VI., as consisting in ‘‘ the 
triumphant repose of the mind after a struggle.’’) The 
special pleasure of the confirmation of a belief may be given 
a provisional explanation by referring to the aid offered one 
process of thought by another. The pleasure in a recogni- 
tion of the ‘‘identities struck by science’’ is, according to 
Professor Bain ( ‘‘ Emotions and Will,’’ Chap. XII.), not 
only the positive charm of ‘ the identification of likeness in 
remote objects and under deep disguises,’’ but contains the 
negative element of ‘‘ the lightening of an intellectual burden.’’ 

§ 42. The state of bewilderment, inability to compre- 
hend what is presented to the mind, has a disagreeable char- 
acter which may vary from simple annoyance (cf. Jean Paul’s 
description of the vexation caused a writer by uncompre- 
hended domestic noises, ‘‘Siebenkis,’’ Chap. V.) up to a 
discomfort of an overwhelming kind. Bewilderment as a 
state of overfulness of experience is sometimes contrasted 
with tedium, or ennui, as a state of mental emptiness. Yet 
the pain of tedium is unquestionably not one of intellectual 
default. Animals, doubtless, feel little ennui (one comfort 
of domestic pets is their capacity not to be bored), nor do 
men when their minds are at their emptiest, ¢. g., in going to 
sleep. (Leopardi, ‘‘Pensieri,’? LX VII. and LX VIII.: Ennui is 
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felt only by those of some intellectual power; it is ‘little 
known to men of no consequence and least of all or not at all 
to animals.’’ Cf. Drobisch: ‘‘ Emp. Psychologie,’’ 1842, 
Section 61. Professor Sully: ‘‘ Pessimism,’’ 1877, p. 235. 
Sir W. Hamilton: ‘‘ Metaphysics,’’ Section XLIV.) In 
tedium the mind is occupied, it may be claimed, with 
processes of idea that are balked in their natural progress, 
contents whose germination is hindered, or whose germinal 
power is insufficient, and which yet return again and again to 
consciousness. The discomfort of the state is not one, 
according to this, of a lack of ideation, but a lack of the 
fruition of idea. The mind is employed in ennui, but 
unsuccessfully. 

§ 43. In one of their principal functions Games and 
Sports are an apparatus for the awakenment of keen anticipa- 
tion in order to the pleasure of its satisfaction: e. g., events of 
little or no intrinsic interest become victories or tend toward an 
eventual victory (points in a game); again the rules or cus- 
toms of the game or sport provide that the result shall be 
doubtful despite the best efforts of the participants (shooting 
@ quail on the ground would be ‘‘ unsportsmanlike’’). Fur- 
ther, under the tension of suspense created in sports and 
games, there is a heightened bodily and mental functioning 
which is pleasurable in itself, often still further intensified by 
the sense of danger: and to this pleasure is to be added that of 
the facilitated play of the mental powers (sense of freedom) 
consequent upon the final satisfaction of an awakened anticipa- 
tion. The interest of a game which is played for money, or 
of a sport where bets are made upon the result, being in gen- 
eral much greater than the sum of the pleasures to be re- 
ceived from the recreation in itself, and from the gain of 
money in itself, the charm of gambling affords an illustration 
of Fechner’s principle of Aisthetic Aid (‘‘Vorschule,’’ V.). 
An indirect pleasure-yield of sports and games is due to 
the fact that they are more or less complete mental (and often 
physical) alteratives, taking us into a world of their own, 
and bringing us back refreshed to the real one: (Cf. Lazarus: 
‘¢ Die Reize des Spiels,’’ 1883.) 

§ 44. Taking a suggestion from Fechner’s analysis of witty 
comparisons, plays upon words, ete. (‘‘Vorschule,’? XVII.) 
Riddies may be conceived as an exploitation of the pleasure 
of the unification (by the solution) of 2 manifold (presented in 
the puzzling data). We are given complexes of presentation 
which do not, at first sight, offer any channels of idea en- 
abling us to pass from the contemplation of one already pre- 
pared for what another is to offer us; there being, neverthe- 
less, such a mediating idea called the answer of the riddle. 
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When this is found the passage from one element of the rid- 
dle to another affords a pleasure of expectation satisfied, in- 
tensified though the excitement of the previous (and perhaps 
still threatening) disappointments. (On unity in multiplic- 
ity as an «esthetic principle, cf. Fechner, ‘‘Vorschule,’’ VI.) 


2. Special Conditions. (1). Morbid. 


§ 45. (a). Melancholia and mania are two types of 
mentally diseased condition, distinguished respectively 
by the misery and happiness of the subject. According 
to Krafft-Ebing (‘‘ Psychiatrie,’ II.) the ‘‘ fundamental 
phenomena in melancholiac insanity are the painful mood 
of depression and a general difficulty which may be- 
come inhibition of psychic movements. . . . .’’ ‘‘The 
facts compel us to regard the mental pain and inhibition as 
coérdinate phenomena . . .’’ On the other hand mania 
is ‘‘a change of the self-consciousness in the direction of 
a predominately pleasurable mood of feeling and an abnor- 
mally facilitated flow of psychic activities, amounting some- 
times to entire uncontrollability of the psycho-motor side of 
the mental life.’’ These two characteristics are likewise to 
be considered as coérdinate. The assumption involved in 
this theory of melancholy and mania is the general principle 
according to which the hinderment of mental function is pain- 
ful and its furtherment pleasurable to the subject. 

§ 46. The psychic phenomena of alcoholic intoxication 
are regarded as presenting a close analogy to those of insan- 
ity. (Griesinger: ‘‘ Mental Pathology and Therapeutics,’’ 
Eng. tr. 1867, Section 144, p. 310. Krafft-Ebing, ‘‘ Psychia- 
trie,’’ I., among ‘‘Analogien des Irrseins,’’ finds the most exact 
to be intoxication by alcohol. Maudsley, ‘‘ Pathology of 
Mind,’’ 1880, p. 194, compares the first stage of happiness 
with mania and the following maudlin condition with melan- 
choly ; cf. the earlier decrease and the later increase of reac- 
tion-times under the influence of alcohol observed by Kraep- 
elin: Philosophische Studien, I. 1883, p. 573, ‘‘ Ueber die 
Einwirkung einiger medicamentoéser Stoffe auf die Dauer ein- 
facher psychischer Vorgiinge.’’) 

§ 47. (b). Impulsive insanity is a form of morbid state, 
in which both the pain of craving (or desire) and the pleasure 
of satisfaction reach an exceptional intensity. (Pyromania, 
kleptomania, homicidal mania, etc., are varieties.) The ap- 
petency seems in these conditions to fill well nigh the whole 
consciousness., Cases of the kind are adduced by Lotze as 
evidence of the psychological principle that ‘‘ many even very 
complicated actions are carried out without definite volition.’”’ 
(Art. ‘‘Instinct,’’ Wagner’s Handworterbuch. ) 
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§ 48. (c). Insanity and genius. It has been debated of 
late whether the type of mind recognized as genius is or is not in 
essential characteristics a morbid type, whether mental oper- 
ations betraying what is known as inspiration are to be called 
unhealthy or not. The affirmative is maintained by Lom- 
broso (‘‘ L’uomo di genio,’’ 5th Edn. 1888), and in a modi- 
fied form by Radestock (‘‘Genie and Wahnsinn,’’ 1884). 
Hagen remarks that the deviations from the normal observa- 
ble in the insane are monotonous: they resemble one another 
more than do persons of sound mind: (‘‘Ueber die Verwandt- 
schaft des Genies mit dem Irrsein,’’ Allg. Zeitschrift fur 
Psychiatrie, 1877. A remarkable case of artistic inspiration 
in mental disease has been described by Dr. W. Noyes: Am. 
Jour. PsycHoLoey, Vol. I. No.3. Vol. II. No.3.) The fre- 
quency of a blood relationship between genius and unhealthy 
mental types is a striking fact, yet the state of mind itself of 
inspiration appears to betray a divergence from the normal 
consciousness opposed in an important respect to that com- 
monly exemplified in mental disease. For the genius is a 
psychic type in which self-consciousness is easily weakened 
or extinguished (‘‘. . . Genius is nothing but the most 
perfect objectivity . . .’’ Schopenhauer : ‘‘Welt als Wille,’’ 
section 36), while in the insane it is in general abnormally 
intense and persistent. The characteristic condition of gen- 
ius is wnself-consciousness: that of insanity over-self-con- 
sciousness : the normal make of mind being intermediate. In 
Plato’s Phedrus, Socrates distinguishes between ‘‘ two kinds 
of mania, one arising from human diseases, the other from an 
inspired deviation from established customs.’’ Brentano 
(‘‘ Das Genie,’’ 1892) argues against a difference in kind be- 
tween genius and talent. Yet genius is surely not the ‘‘capac- 
ity for infinite labor,’’ but the incapacity not to labor infin- 
itely: a case where two negatives do not make the affirma- 
tive. 

(2) Onirotic conditions. 


§ 49. Under this head are here grouped a number of men- 
tal conditions possessing in common some prominent charac- 
ters of states of dreaming, viz., a certain scantiness of psychic 
functioning (commonly intensified) and a diminution of voli- 
tional power and of the consciousness of self. The mental 
results of either external stimulior psychic event are in these 
conditions less abundant than they are in the rest of the 
psychic life: they are simplified psychoses. (‘‘ L’hypnotisme, 
polarization étrange de 1’Ame, n’en est donc, comme le songe, 
qu’une simplification.’’ G. Tarde: ‘‘ Criminalité comparée,’’ 
1881, p. 141.) The fact of interest in these conditions for the 
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present inquiry is that of their unsymmetrical relation to 
pain and pleasure. It may be claimed that they include 
most of the maximal pleasures known to man, and that while 
maximal pains have a certain tendency to produce them, when 
formed they tend to exclude the pain: moreover that they are 
in general less apt to be predominantly painful than states of 
ordinary complication (called waking states). (In ‘‘ The 
Scientific Basis of Delusions: a New Theory of Trance,’’ 1877, 
Dr. G. M. Beard grouped under the latter term somnambu- 
lism—artificial and spontaneous—mesmerism, hypnotism, cat- 
alepsy, ecstasy and like conditions, proposing the hypothe- 
sis that trance, which differs essentially from sleep, is ‘‘a 
functional disease of the nervous system, in which the cere- 
bral activity is concentrated in some limited region of the 
brain, with suspension of the activity of the rest of the brain 
and consequent loss of volition.’’ He elsewhere remarks on 
the fact that ‘‘ the insane are not easily entranced.’’) 

§ 50. (a). Dreaming. Sleep itself, in strict accepta- 
tion, is subject matter for psychology only as the fact of the 
discontinuity of the individual consciousness in time. As 
phenomenon of mind the term denotes the conditions called 
revery, drowsiness, dreaming. The dreams of ordinary sleep 
are perhaps in general neither agreeable nor disagreeable. In 
exceptional cases both characters occur, often under circum- 
stances which lead to waking (erotic dreams, nightmare). 
The emotion of terror may be felt in a dream more intensely 
than it ever is in the waking states of an ordinary civilized 
life. In some persons these dreams of fear occur only when 
the dreamer lies upon his back. If this is generally the case 
an explanation is suggested, based on the (disputed) as- 
sumption of the inheritance of acquired characters, by the 
fact that in human and pre-human conflict, sensations in the 
back have been associated with the terrors of flight or of in- 
ability for defense. The pain of nightmare is complicated 
with an intense form of the pain of a thwarted nervous pro- 
cess, that involved in crying out. 

§ 51. (b). Natural somnambulism. The characteristic 
of the state is excitement of the motor centres. Assuming 
that successful nervous functioning contributes pleasure to 
the correlated consciousness, this state should, in good 
measure, be agreeable, for in general there is a noticeable 
exactitude in the motor processes it involves. Somnambulists 
are apt to be sure-footed and sure-handed (cf. Mark Twain’s 
anecdote of the Mississippi pilot who steered his boat through 
a difficult passage while asleep). In waking life this exacti- 
tude of movement is a pleasure: the surety of hand of a ball 
or tennis player, the surety of foot of a leaper is a source of 
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pleasure to him independent of the results of his activity. 
A state of agreeable revery developed during prolonged and 
regular physical labor (mowing) is described by Tolstoi in 
Anna Karénina: ‘‘Les bien heureux moments d’oubli 
revenaient toujours plus frequents, et la faux semblait trainer 
& sa suite un corps plien de vie, et accomplir par enchante- 
ment sans le secours de Ja pensée le labeur le plus régulier. 
En revanche lorsqu’il fallait interrompre cette activité incon- 
sciente, enlever une motte de terre, ou arracher un bouquet 
d’oseille sauvage, le retour & la realité semblait pénible.’’ 

§ 52. (c). Hypnotism. Insensibility to certain pain- 
ful stimuli applied to the skin is one of the regular accom- 
paniments of hypnotism. On command, and even without 
it, perhaps through the restriction of the consciousness of 
the subject to matters concerned with the personality of the 
operator (rapport), other pains, though naturally intense, 
are apparently unfelt (surgical operations). The nature of 
these phenomena is a question of interest. Are the presen- 
tations involved stripped of their painful character or do 
they fall out themselves ; and is this lapse a case of uncon- 
sciousness or of want of notice? Does the hypnotic con- 
sciousness, further, behave in like manner in respect to 
pleasurable experience ? e. g., are there forms of pleasure to 
which the hypnotic is spontaneously unsusceptible; and can 
experiences be stripped of their character of pleasure on 
command? (Cf. the erogenic zones of Chambard; Binet and 
Féré: ‘‘Animal Magnetism,’’ p. 152.) In the emotional sphere 
the hypnotic consciousness is called hyperexcitable : patients 
easily weep and laugh ; moreover their emotions state have 
the inertia of all their mental operations: they tend to per- 
sist abnormally. (For a certain undisturbedness of bodily 
functioning in hypnotism an item of evidence is supplied in 
the simplicity of the muscle and pulse tracings obtainable 
during the cataleptic condition. Journal of Nervous and 
Mental Disease, Vol. X. 1883, p.1. Note by Charcot and 
Richet.) States of concentrated thought have, as the name 
and the accompanying sensory (and often motor) quiescence 
shows, onirotic characters, although apparently not cases of 
volitional abeyance. Yet it may be questioned whether 
activity, effort of will, is not a foreign element in these con- 
ditions in the sense that in so far as it is excited they tend to 
disappear, and that for the most part they are a condition of 
passive waiting for the subject-matter to unfold itself before 
our mental vision. They seem like alternations of dreaming 
and waking to secure what we have dreamed. ( ‘‘ La pensée 
est le labeur de l’intelligence: la reverie en est la volupté.”’ 
V. Hugo: ‘‘ Les Misérables.’’) 
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§ 538. (d). Shock. A bodily state, the result of severe 
injury, presenting defined characters and accompanied by a 
psychic condition akin to hypnotism. A striking element in 
this is the diminished or extinguished sensibility to the pain 
of the lesion (e. g., the wounded in battle or in a railway 
accident are often unaware of their injuries). The phenome- 
non has been explained as an extreme case of inattention. 
Groninger makes the supposition that this painlessness of 
grave injury is due to the fact the stimulus has eaten up so 
much of the potential energy of the nervous tracts it has 
attacked that what is left is insufficient to bring about a sen- 
sation of pain, this demanding a wide extensity of nervous 
origin, the codperation of much nervous matter ( ‘‘Uber den 
Shock,’’ 1885). 

§ 54. (e). Narcosis. The bodily effect of narcotics is 
described as a more or less complete paralysis of some part 
of the nervous mechanism. On the principle of localization 
the psychic correlative of this phenomenon should be a more 
or less pronounced psychic simplification. The fundamental 
element in the ineffable pleasures of opium, according to De 
Quincey (and other witnesses), is the calm in which it 
immerses the consciousness: ‘‘Here were the hopes which 
blossom in the paths of life reconciled with the peace which 
is in the grave ; motions of the intellect as unwearied as the 
heavens, yet for all anxieties a halcyon calm; a tranquillity 
that seemed no product of inertia, but as if resulting from 
mighty and equal antagonisms, infinite activities, infinite 
repose.’”’? (‘‘Confessions of an English Opium Eater,’’ p. 81.) 
On the principle claiming a pleasure to the inhabitant Psyche 
from the successful functioning of the body it inhabits, the 
delight of opium can be conceived according to this descrip- 
tion to proceed from the relief of the hemispheres from the 
mass of little conflicts of function which are the customary 
results of the complexity of waking states; states of psychic 
simplification being freer from hindrances as the branches of 
a tree may interfere less when few than when many. In 
narcosis we seem to get the natural joy of the fullness of 
life, pure for the time being (e. g., in onirotic conditions 
absurdities meet no contradictions; the voice of sagacity 
fails to shatter the dream world). 

§ 55. (f). Emotion. The question has been debated 
in recent years whether emotions are to be regarded as solely 
compounds of other mental facts, or whether there are inde- 
pendent psychic elements involvedin them. Mr. Hodgson 
holds the latter opinion: ‘‘The emotions in my theory be- 
came a new kind or mode of feeling depending upon the con- 
stitution and operation of nervous matter, and in this respect 
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are similarto sensations:’’ (‘‘Theory of Practice,’’ Vol. I. p. 
108.) Prof. James takes the former view (‘‘ What is 
an Emotion?’’ Mind, XXXIV. 1884, and ‘‘ Psychology,”’ 
Chap. XXV.), holding thatan emotion is the sensation of 
bodily changes brought about by its exciting cause. Accord- 
ing to Lange (‘‘Ueber Gemiithsbewegungen,’’ 1885) these 
bodily changes are originally vaso-motor phenomena. Prof. 
James’ view is criticised by E. Gurney (Mind, 1884; cf. E. 
Kroner, ‘‘ Das Koérperliche Gefiihl,’’ Chap. XI.). Lange is 
criticised by Lehmann (‘‘ Hauptgesetze,’’ Section 83f.), who 
gives (Section 95f.) an account of his own experiments on the 
bodily accompaniments of emotion. He concludes vs. Prof. 
James and Lange, that the sensations from these are not the 
only constituents of emotion (Section 150), which normally 
involves an introductory pleasurable or painful presentation 
(Section 151), whose agreeableness or disagreeableness is its 
own and cannot be regarded as borrowed from accompanying 
bodily feeling (Section 164. Cf. Worcester in The Monist, Vol. 
3, No. 3. The derivative nature of emotion maintained by E. 
Regalia, ‘‘ Sul errore nel concetto di Emozioni,’’ Riv. di Fil 
Scientifica, Oct., 1890). On the bodily theory of the emotions 
their content in pleasure and pain is to be explained by a 
reference to the bodily disturbances their exciting cause 
awakens : and on any derivative theory by a reference to their 
component elements, sensational or ideal. They are discussed 
in the present connection in order to lay emphasis upon onirotic 
characters that are apt to be conspicuous in them. A state of 
emotion is one of more or less absorption or entrancement : 
emotions carry us away, put us beside ourselves, and while 
they may give pain as well as pleasure, it seems possible to 
claim for them the trend toward the latter that distinguishes 
states of psychic simplification in general. They might be 
described as less pronounced onirotic conditions, originating 
in an imaginative content generally markedly pleasurable or 
markedly painful. That one’s views of any matter differ 
greatly under emotion, and most noticeably by default, from 
the impressions of a dispassionate contemplation, is a common- 
place of psychological moralizing. The suggestion here of- 
fered is that emotion consists in this partial mental vision 
when the narrowing of the consciousness has taken place 
round an ideal content (‘‘ representational framework,’’ 
Hodgson), generally markedly painful or pleasurable, with 
its appurtenances of sensation. The glow of the emotion 
would then be the result of a hypersthesia of the subject of 
these elements and these afterward accruing to the conscious- 
ness. The psychosis might in general include what are 
called bodily sensations, whose contribution in volume or in- 
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tensity of pain or pleasure would perhaps tend to blind us to 
that of other psychic elements: but their partial or complete 
absence (as in the case of many esthetic or religious enthu- 
siasms) would not destroy the emotional character of the 
state, 7. e., the character of an onirotic condition formed on 
ideal elements for the most part markedly agreeable or 
disagreeable. A conception like this would serve 
to account for the small revivability of emotional states (and 
hence for the backward psychology of the subject), for this is 
a character of dream-states too. (Of his desertion of Fred- 
erike, Goethe writes, ‘‘Those were painfuldays whose memory 
has not remained with me.’’ ‘‘ Wahrheit und Dichtung,”’ 
Book XI. ad finem ; cf. Tourgénieff, ‘‘Smoke.’’) The emo- 
tional states which best lend themselves to such an interpre- 
tation as this are the following : 

§ 56. (2). Wonder, horror, etc. The expressions, 
‘‘ petrified ’’ with fright or astonishment, and ‘‘ frozen ’’ with 
horror, suggest a cataleptic condition. (The original applica- 
tion of the Greek word 2xsracrs, our ecstasy, seems to have 
been to these states.) Surprising or horrible experiences 
seem to arrest the psychic machinery as it is arrested in hyp- 
notism by the word of the operator, or through the fixation 
of shining objects. Conceiving that the onirotic condition 
tends towards pleasure and away from pain, the attractiveness 
to coarser natures of gladiatorial shows and even of scenes of 
torture (in Racine’s ‘‘ Les Plaideurs,’’ Isabelle is invited by 
Dandin to witness an examination by torture) and of acci- 
dents, funerals, executions, representations of the horrible in 
art, even to the more civilized, may be explained by the 
power the vivid imagination of pain possesses to hypnotize 
the percipient even without any suggestion of personal dan- 
ger. Animal cataplexy is conceived as allied to hypnotism ; 
yet it seems often to be a species of petrifaction by terror. 
(Cf. Preyer: ‘‘ Die Kataplexie,’’ 1878.) Fear may also cause 
sudden muscular relaxation: (cf. suggestions of sinking 
through the earth in shame: the word humility is derived 
from Latin humus, the ground.) Such expressions as ‘‘ blind 
fury,’’ ‘‘taub vor zorn,’’ suggest hypnotic characters also in 
anger. (The anesthesia therein is very evident according to 
Lange, although he doubts the value of such expressions as 
evidence: ‘‘ Gemiithsbewegungen,’’ 1887, p. 34.) The slave 
was put at the elbow of a Roman conqueror to break up now 
and again his emotion of pride by bringing him to self-con- 
sciousness. In pity ‘‘by means of the knowledge that I have 
of (another), 7. e., the presentation of him in my head, I iden- 
tify myself with him . . . .’’ (Schopenhauer : Grund- 
lage der Moral,’’ Section 16.) 
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§ 57. (#). Love. The proverb, ‘‘ Love is blind,’’ as- 
serts a form of psychic simplification as a characteristic of 
amorous passion. What the form is, H. Beyle has sought to 
express by his metaphor of crystallization. (‘‘ Physiologie 
de l’Amour,’’ published under the pseudonym ‘de Stend- 
hal.’’) The idea of the loved one or of her return of one’s af- 
fection is here a pleasurable nucleus of presentation (a naked 
branch lying in an abandoned working of a salt mine), to 
which and to allied ideas and impressions in so far as they are 
agreeable (the atmosphere of the mine in so far as laden with 
salt can deposit crystals thereof upon the branch), the more 
vivid consciousness of the lover is mainly restricted. ‘‘Ce 
que j’appelle crystallization, c’est l’opération de l’esprit qui 
tire de tout ce qui se présente la découverte que l’objet aimé 
a de nouvelles perfections ;’’ there is further a second crys- 
tallization ‘‘ produisant pour diamants des confirmations 4 
cette idée: elle m’aime.’?’ The phenomena suggest those of 
‘* rapport’? between operator and subject in hypnotism: but 
arapport that is hedonic in origin and outcome, the con- 
sciousness of the lover being mainly held to pleasant sensa- 
tion and suggestion. (Cf. Molitre’s description of his pas- 
sion for Amande Béjart: ‘‘ Toutes les choses du monde ont du 
rapport avec elle dans mon cceeur; . . . Quand je la vois 

i? a je n’ai plus d’yeux pour ses défaults, il n’en reste 
seulement pour tout ce qu’elle a d’aimable;’’ and the scene 
in the ‘‘ Bourgeoise gentilhomme’’: Covielle. Elle a les yeux 
petits. Cleonte. Celaest vrai. Elle ales yeux petits, mais 
les a pleins de feu, les plus brilliants, les plus percants du 
monde, les plus touchants qu’on puisse voir. Etc., etc.) The 
abeyance of self-consciousness in passionate love is the bur- 
den of a fable of Jelalluddin quoted in Fitzgerald’s transla- 
tion of Omar Khayyam. The sufficient condition for the 
production of such hedonic rapport seems to be the insistence 
of the attacks of pleasure from the given person. The sum- 
mation of many charms may either gradually or suddenly 
set up a hedonic rapport with the charmer in the soul of the 
charmed. (On personal charm, cf. Prof. Sully: ‘‘ Sensation 
and Intuition.’’ Chapter on ‘‘The esthetic aspects of char- 
acter.’’) One of the most charming of traits is the habitude 
of unselfconsciousness, as that of selfconsciousness is one of 
the least pleasing. Hence a certain lack of personal charm 
in those accustomed to being ‘‘lionized ’’ socially, and even 
generally in people of intellectual attainments. The charm of 
unselfconsciousness may be that of a ‘“‘ natural joyousness of 
temperament’”’ (Prof. Sully: zbid.; **All the world loves a 
lover,’? Emerson), happiness being the mother mood of self- 
forgetfulness : (Mach: ‘‘Beitriige zur Analyse der Empfindun- 
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gen,’’ p. 18); while the companionship of a reflective (and 
hence less joyous) nature tends to destroy one’s own naiveté, 
and with it one’s capacity for pleasure. (‘‘ L’habitude 
d’analyser toute chose m’a rendu irremediablement triste,’’ 
Theophile Gautier. ) 

§ 58. (7). Religion. The Spanish mystic, Santa Teresa, 
describes the intenser forms of meditation upon divine things 
as a ‘‘ sleep of the powers,’’ the senses being suspended, the 
will in abeyance, and the consciousness restricted to the com- 
templation of Deity alone. (‘* Castello Interior’’ and 
“ Autobiography,’’ quoted by Mantegazza; ‘‘Le Estase 
Umane,’’ 1887, Chap. X., and by Ribot, ‘‘ Psychologie de 
Vattention,’’ 1889, p. 143f.) These states of religious ab- 
sorption appear to have possessed the trend toward pleasure 
and away from pain here claimed for onirosis in general. 
Santa Teresa had terrible visions sometimes, but for the most 
part glorious ones, where beatitude was beyond all descrip- 
tion. Again perceptions of brilliant light (the principal 
sensational source of the hypnotic condition: cf. infatuation of 
insects and birds with light) were prominent in her visions: 
‘¢ Tt is an overflowing splendor that gives unimaginable pleas- 
ure to the sight and does not weary it.’’ Again her trances 
became more complete and more glorious as they were multi- 
plied (as the perfection of hypnosis grows with the habitu- 
ation of the subject): and the fact was a great mystery to her. 
Again the passivity of her state seems to have been an 
essential element of it, for activity broke it up. One appari- 
tion she had the greatest desire to make more clear, ‘‘ but all 
my efforts served only to make the vision disappear more com- 
pletely.’’ (Cf. the fables of Cupid and Psyche, and of 
Lohengrin, where action is again a kill-joy.) The penances 
and hardships Santa Teresa inflicted upon herself as well as 
the self-tortures of all other religious enthusiasts and the con- 
stancy and even beatitude of martyrs may be taken as evi- 
dence of an onirotic insensibility to physical pain. Accord- 
ing to Spitta (‘‘Traumzustinde der menschlichen Seele,’’ 
1882), ecstasies (e. g., those of religious exaltation) are a 
disease of the emotional nature and not to be counted among 
dream-conditions which are healthy. Yet if by disease is 
here meant a state incompatible with an average duration and 
vigor of the bodily organism, an extraneous character is made 
the basis of a classification of mental conditions, to the 
neglect of intrinisic likenesses. Moreover the fact may be 
disputed. 

§ 59. (0). Beauty.. The state of wsthetic contempla- 
tion is fundamentally a hypnotic condition (passivity: nar- 
rowed consciousness) according to Souriau (‘‘ La suggestion 
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dans lV’art’’ 1893), who quotes to the same effect Bergson 
(‘‘ Essai sur les données immediates de la conscience,’’ 1889, 
p. 11), ‘‘Les procédés de l’art sont comme une forme attenuée, 
raffinée et spiritualisée en quelque sorte des procédés de 
Vhypnotisme.’’ (Cf. note by Ola Hanson in Schmidkunz’s 
‘¢ Psychologie der Suggestion,’’ 1892.) In reading a play of 
Shakespeare, writes Gustave Flaubert (‘‘Correspondance,’’ I. 
p. 163), ‘“‘On n’est plus homme, onestceil.’’ (Cf. Schopen- 
hauer: ‘‘Welt als Wille,’’ Section 38: In the contemplation of 
beauty one is no longer ‘‘an individual, but pure will-less sub- 
ject of knowledge.’’) Of artistic creation, Flaubert writes 
(‘‘Correspondance,’’ II. p.359): ‘‘O’est une delicieuse chose 
que d’écrire, que dene plus étre soz, mais de circuler dans toute 
la creation dont on parle. Aujourd’hui, par exemple, homme et 
femme tout ensemble, amant et maitresse 4 la fois, je me suis 
promené icheval dans une forét par une aprés-midi d’automne 
sous des feuilles jaunes, et j’étais les chevaux, les feuilles, le 
vent, les paroles qu’on se disait et le soleil rouge qui faisait 
s’entrefermer leur paupiéres noyées d’amour.’’ The happiness 
of the state is by Schopenhauer attributed to its calm (Section 
38, ‘*It is the painless condition that Epicurus extolled as the 
highest good, and the condition of the gods: for we are for the 
moment freed from the vile urgency of will, we celebrate the 
Sabbath of the work-house labor of volition, the wheel of Ixion 
stands still.’’ Cf. Narcosis). Yetthere is certainly involved, 
besides, a hyperesthesia to the pleasurable content round which 
the dream-state has been formed. Conceiving in this way of 
esthetic contemplation as onirotic in character and conceiving 
of its object as the form (consensus of relations between 
parts) of what is contemplated (cf. Kant: ‘‘Kritik of Judg- 
ment,’’ Bernard’str. p.90: Herbart’s ‘‘Werke,’’ ITI. 381). 
Beauty might be described as a pleasurableness in the inter- 
nal relations of an object which makes, or should make, their 
perception the nucleus of a purely pleasurable dream-state ; 
7. é€., When the perception of the relations between the parts 
of any whole is unremittingly pleasant (‘‘ Rien ne me 
choque,’’ Chopin), their contemplation ends in a dream-state 
over the object productive of no other than pleasant sugges- 
tion, this being the mood of enthusiasm over its beauty. The 
consciousness is narrowed down to the unselfconscious con- 
templation of the object in question and related agreeable pres- 
entation. The beautiful is so often the simple, we may claim, 
because so seldom can the relations between the parts of a 
complex object be kept even predominately agreeable. What 
iscalled an ‘‘artistic atmosphere’’ may be regarded as an 
environment where pleasure-giving experiences of this kind 
are frequent enough to be apt to sum themselves to a height 
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resulting in the esthetic onirosis. According to this view of 
beauty, and that previously suggested in regard to emotion 
in general, the aim of art may be said to be both the excite- 
ment of emotion and the presentation of form: since the 
mood of «esthetic contemplation consists of the emotion of 
form. The notion that the mind in hedonic onirosis is closed 
to all but pleasant suggestion, serves to make easier of com- 
prehension the process of artistic creation. How, amid the 
countless possibilities of association for the most part not 
pleasure-giving at all, should the artist’s mind be able con- 
tinually to move onward by happy thoughts? The answer 
would be that the enthusiasm of beauty shuts the soul up 
within a sphere where none other than fortunate events 
happen. (This hypothetical condition therefore differs from 
the state described by Lehmann, ‘‘Hauptgesetze,’’ Section 345, 
as ‘‘Expansion of Feeling,’’ wherein associations and im- 
pressions both pleasurable and painful reach the conscious- 
ness, but where those of opposite tone to the existing mood 
for the most part fail to affect it.) Conceiving of Ugliness 
(in accordance with a general tendency in modern German 
esthetic opinion) not as the négation, but the pretence of 
beauty, it might be described as the mingling in the form of 
an object of conditions productive of, with conditions over- 
poweringly destructive of, a hedonic onirosis. 
-  § 60. The subject of beauty is apt to be approached 

rather from the philosophical than the psychological stand- 
point. In the ‘‘Vorschule’’ (II.), Fechner distinguishes three. 
senses of the term beautiful: a widest sense, in which it 
means the intrinsically pleasing; a narrower sense, of 
esthetics and art theory, in which it is applied to objects of the 
sense in so far as they immediately yield a higher than mere 
sense pleasure, either through the recognition of their inter- 
nal relations or by association of ideas (and not alone the 
former, as Kant and Herbart would claim); and a narrowest 
sense, in which it means what ought to give us pleasure, the 
idea receiving an essential determination from the conception 
of the good. In this narrowest sense the idea differs accord- 
ing to this explanation from that of Lotze (‘‘Grundziige der 
Esthetik ’’), in that the good itself is considered to be with 
the beautiful a function of pleasure ; while to Lotze the idea 
of the beautiful is based upon that of the good. (On the 
psychology of beauty, cf. the recent discussions of Mr. H. R. 
Marshall: Mind, N. 8. Nos. 3 and 4, ‘‘The field of «esthetics 
psychologically considered ;’’ No. 5, ‘‘ Hedonic esthetics ;’’ 
cf. also Groos: ‘‘ Einleitung in die Asthetik,’’ 1892.) 

§ 61. The perception of the Comic is closely connected 
in experience with the bodily movements known as laughter. 
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Hecker proposes a theory of the physiological basis of the per- 
ception of the ludicrous, according to which laughter is a conse- 
quence advantageous to the organism. Like the experience of 
being tickled, that of the appreciation of a joke has as a physi- 
ological accompaniment an intermittent pressure upon the 
brain through the intermittent contraction of the minute blood 
vessels therein, laughter equalizing this by causing their con- 
gestion. (‘‘ Physiologie und Psychologie des Lachens und des 
Komischen,’’ 1873.) The conception of inferiority is some- 
times thought to be the essential element in the ludicrous, 
but more commonly that of incongruity. The former analy- 
sis is that of Hobbes (‘‘Human Nature,’’ Chap. IX. Section 
13): **I may therefore conclude that the passion of laughter is 
nothing else but sudden glory arising from some sudden con- 
ception of some eminency in ourselves, by comparison with 
the inferiority of others, or with our own formerly.’’ Akin 
to this is the formula of Bain, who finds that ‘‘the occasion of 
the ludicrous is the degradation of some person or interest 
possessing dignity in circumstances that excite no other strong 
emotion.’’ (‘‘Emotions,’’ Chap. XIV. Section 39.) The lat- 
ter analysis (incongruity) is illustrated in the formula of 
Kant, who finds absurdity the basis of the comic (*‘Kritik of 
Judgment,’’ Section 54, Bernard’s tr.): ‘‘Laughter is an affec- 
tion arising from the sudden transformation of a strained ex- 
pectation into nothing :’’ moreover, the pleasure of the ludi- 
crous is solely that of the accompanying laughter ; ‘‘ the lungs 
expel the air at rapidly succeeding intervals, and thus bring 
about a movement beneficial to health : which alone, and not 
what precedes it in the mind, is the proper cause of gratifica- 
tion in a thought that represents nothing.’’ To Prof. James 
the emotion of the ludicrous is like other emotions, the feel- 
ing of its expression (i. e., laughter): ‘‘ If we imagine away 
every feeling of laughter and tendency to laugh from [our] 
consciousness of the ludicrousness of an object,’’? would what 
remains be ‘‘ anything more than the perception that the ob 
ject belongs to the class ‘funny?’ ’’ (‘* Psychology,’’ Chap. 
XXV.) In Schopenhauer’s theory (‘‘Welt als Wille,’’ I. Sec- 
tion 13), ‘‘ Laughter never arises from anything else than the 
suddenly recognized incongruity between a conception and the 
real objects that in some respect or other have been thought 
through it, and it is itself simply the expression of this incon- 
gruity.’’ This conquest of perception over thought delights us 
(‘*Welt als Wille,’’ II. Chap. 8): for perception is the effortless 
medium of our pleasures, thought the laborious medium of our 
eares. (‘‘Grau, theuerer Freund, ist alle Theorie, und 
griin des Lebens fruchtbar Baum.”’’ Faust.) ‘‘ It must there- 
fore be delicious to us to see this hard, tireless, oppressive 
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taskmistress Reason for once proved insufficient.’’ As the 
writer sees the matter, the perception of the ludicrous is not 
complete when the incongruity here described has been dis- 
covered, nor does the pleasure of the comic proceed from its 
recognition. The completed perception of the ludicrous in- 
volves a sequence of a satisfaction upon a disappointment, 
and the pleasure of it is the intrinsic pleasure of the one 
sharpened by the excitement of the other. When an object of 
perception is ludicrous to us, there ensues at a certain point 
in our contemplation of it some development of presentation 
which is incompatible with the existing content of our ex- 
pectation, and something, moreover, which does not leave us 
simply bewildered—/. e., does not simply make the object in- 
comprehensible to us, empty our minds, or put us in a whirl 
of those reachings forth of the imagination which are involved 
in comprehension,—but which is of a nature to substitute a 
new mass of ideal activities for the old one proved insufficient, 
the new comprehension taking in not only old elements of the 
object of comprehension, but also the new and hitherto sur- 
prising one. The moment of this twist of the mental kaleid- 
oscope is the moment of ‘‘ seeing ’’ the joke, and the glow of 
the ludicrous is our delight at the new order that springs out 
of the momentary confusion. (On the ludicrous, ef. Prof. C. 
C. Everett: ‘‘ Poetry, Comedy and Duty,’’ 1888, II., ‘‘ The 
Philosophy of the Comic.’’) In the conception of the Tragic, 
the idea of human plans rendered impossible of realization is 
an important if not essential element. According to Prof. 
Everett (ibid. p. 134), tragedy involves the three elements, 
necessity, blindness and retribution. Perhaps the formula 
might be, if a, then necessarily 7, but if 7, then I (an ill): the 
sequences involving the activity of persons but partially alive 
to the situation in which they areinvolved. Prof. Everett 
remarks upon the similarity of psychological outline between 
the comic and the tragic (p. 165f.), and finds a fundamental 
differentia to be that the comic is given in the relation itself 
of incongruity, while the tragic involves the elements entering 
into an incongruous relation, the causes that produce it and 
the effects resulting from it (p. 188). The special fascination 
of the tragic may be ascribed to the onirotic condition pro- 
duced by its horror, with the accompanying hyperesthesias 
among other things to the pleasure of the realization of recog- 
nized necessities. (The xilapo:s of pity and terror, which 
Aristotle’s description of tragedy asserts as its result to the 
spectator, is interpreted by Mr. Bosanquet, ‘‘ Hist. of Austhet- 
ics,’’ p. 64, as ‘‘an alleviating discharge,’’ the rendering being 
based upon a passage in the ‘‘ Politics,’’? Book VIII. Chap. 
VII., where a similar working of music is described as ‘‘a 
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kind of purgation and relief accompanied by pleasure.’’) 

§ 62. The FrneE ARTS may be defined as those branches 
of human activity into whose aims the purpose to construct 
beautiful objects enters as an element. They may be classed as 
mixed (decorative) and pure (high), according as their prod- 
ucts are or are not constructed with other ends in view than 
that of the embodiment of beauty. They may again be classed 
as dynamic arts (arts of movement) and static arts (arts of 
rest), according as their products do or do not involve change 
as an essential element.. Among the latter the more conspic- 
uous are picture, sculpture, architecture, ornament (of uten- 
sils of stone, earthenware, wood, metal, glass, etc.; of textile 
fabrics : arts of the gardener, of the jeweler, etc.): among the 
former, manners, dancing, drama, literature, music. 

§ 63. Picture may be described as the beautiful repre- 
sentation of visible things by the application of color to a sur- 
face (including the use of black and white). The purpose of 
any imitative art may be said to be illusion, but not deception: 
the beholder is not to conceive himself in the presence of what 
is imitated, but to forget himself in the beauty presented to 
his contemplation. The value of verisimilitude in picture 
may in part be explained by assuming as a general principle 
that that alone to which we are accustomed gives us pleasure. 
Recondite habits derived from daily visual experience wait 
within us to be engraved deeper ; the subjective result of this 
process being enjoyment. There is no such response within 
us to unreal representation, whether simply arbitrary (unfa- 
miliar) or conventional (overfamiliar); hence the greater 
masters of picture have first been great seers. Yet verisim- 
ilitude, while necessary, is insufficient in picture. Compare 
with the utterance of de Goncourt (Journal III. p. 127), ‘‘ Le 
supreme beau est la représentation de génie exacte de la na- 
ture,’’ that of Heine (in ‘‘Gedanken und Einfille’’): ‘‘ Da- 
guerreotypy is a witness against the erroneous view that art 
is imitative of nature. Nature herself offers evidence how 
little she understands of art, how lamentable the outcome is 
when she tries her hand at art.’’ That the confusion of 
beauty and truth is an attempt to obliterate a real distinction 
is again the burden of the passionate line (Letzte Gedichte : 
‘* Fiir die Mouche’’): ‘‘Stets wird die Wahrheit hadern mit 
dem Schénen.’’ Evidence in support of the doctrine basing 
beauty on form (7. e., relations), isgiven by the instinctive 
choice in discussions of picture of words (as yet without clear 
and generally received definitions in this application) derived 
from the terminology of music, e. g., tone, pitch (perhaps 
place in a color scale), harmony (relation of color), chord 
(combination of relations of color), key (relation between com- 
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binations of relations of color.) (Cf. Prof. Van Dyke: ‘‘ Art 
for Art’s Sake,’’ lectures on the technical beauties of painting, 
1893.) A distinction may be made between the art of picture 
and the art of painting ; the products of the former being the 
pictorial result, those of the latter the pictorial process. (Cf. 
Van Dyke: ibid., Lect. VII., who writes of brush work, ‘ If 
rightly used it is an embellishment of art, and in some cases 
it is art itself.’”’) To the eye of a craftsman a product of pic- 
ture may be the evidence of another work of art, invisible to 
those not of the craft, viz., the method which has brought it 
forth. Thus among ‘‘ painters’ painters’ there may be those 
whose manner of painting is their real achievement: yet his 
pictures must be the achievements of a painter for the world. 
In this sense of an art of the process, any fine art must be 
conceded to have but limited importance. 

§ 64. Sculpture may be described as the beautiful 
reproduction of the form of tangible things; the object of 
representation generally chosen being the human figure. As 
far as this material goes the art may be claimed to be an 
exotic in modern European civilization. Sincethe human form 
is an object we seldom see, there are no visual habitudes of its 
observation within us to be flattered by the modeler’s art. 
Fechner remarks that the sense of the beauty of the human 
foot is entirely lost in modern Europe, what is called a pretty 
foot being in reality a particular form of shoe we have grown 
to admire. (With the Chinese it is worship.) 

§ 65. Architecture. According to Lotze (‘‘ Geschichte 
der Aisthetik in Deutschland,’’ p. 507), a work of architecture 
exists whenever many separate heavy masses are combined 
into a whole that maintains itself in equilibrium upon a sup- 
porting plane through the interaction of its parts. Architec- 
ture is to be regarded as a mixed art, since its products almost 
always subserve other purposes than those of esthetic con- 
templation. An important psychological principle of archi- 
tectural beauty is that according to which a building should 
in none of its parts awaken conceptions of structural neces- 
sity which are either contradicted or fail of satisfaction by 
other parts. Nevertheless forms admitting readily of inter- 
pretation as ornament may without detracting from its beauty 
be of a character to make structural suggestions about a 
building which it does not realize. Such devices are of the 
nature of artistic play : they betray the outlines of the comic; 
i. €., a suggestion made by one element in a whole is contra- 
dicted by another element, the contradiction ceasing upon 
another patent interpretation of the whole. In the present 
case this latter is the interpretation of the given form as 
superfluous (ornament). The forms of Greek architecture 
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which can be interpreted as reminiscences of wood construc- 
tion are perhaps to be regarded as essentially ornament: the 
style would not then be on their account defective. The same 
can be claimed for the delicate nonseftse of classic form in 
earlier Renaissance architecture. But the ponderous Roman 
builders and those of the high Renaissance missed the point of 
their predecessors’ humor, and made inharmonious earnest of 
the playful efflorescence of earlier and happier times. One 
good reason exists for conceiving of architecture as ‘‘ petrified 
music’’ in the resemblance between the use of typical forms 
in architectual styles and thematic development in musical 
composition: e. g., in Gothic the pinnacles of buttresses repeat 
the spire form, the pointed arch of the vaulting is repeated 
in the windows, etc., etc. Lotze finds the flying buttresses 
of Gothic by no means a happy thought; they give the idea 
of a scaffolding left standing: (Cf. de Stendhal: ‘‘ Memories 
d’un Touriste.’”’) The world yet waits to be impressed 
by the beauty of forms of iron construction in architecture. 
Is this simply because these admit of a greater freedom 
of line than the powers of design possessed by the present 
generation are able to cope with? or because they are in large 
measure determined by other (useful) considerations than 
those of beauty; or because architectural iron work is by 
nature a construction full of straight lines, of great com- 
plexity, must be given a color and is devoid of romance, 7. e., 
there is no history in it, and no suggestion of permanence ? 

§ 66. Ornament. The sense of beauty has always in 
greater or less degree contributed to determine the look of 
every kind of utensii—machinery of shelter, food, trans- 
portation, etc. According to William Morris (‘‘ Hopes and 
Fears for Art’’), this fact is the result of the joy of the 
producer of these things in his product; and it is, moreover, 
because under the wage system of modern Europe, this joy 
has vanished that the goods and chattels of a contemporary 
civilized householder are in general lacking in any charm of 
appearance. (Hence we hark back with antique furniture, 
old iron work, etc., etc., away from the present joylessness 
of laboring lives.) The development of national and tribal 
costumes has doubtless been influenced by the sense of beauty 
in that happy hits of dress have been copied, cleared of their 
unbecoming accompaniments, the codperation after this man- 
ner of many generations of a people resulting in a type of 
clothing of esthetic value. The demand of modern life that 
many modifications of clothing shall be brought forth by one 
generation, is one which the esthetic inventiveness of man- 
kind is entirely unable to meet, and in its fulfillment the 
sense of beauty is to a good extent inoperative. 
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§ 67. Manners. The conception of elegant manners as 
a delicate form of beneficence, of a gentleman and a gentle- 
woman as exponents of goodness in the daily personal rela- 
tions of life, is a moral and not an esthetic theory of be- 
havior. Yet it is possible to regard good breeding as a form 
of the incorporation of beauty, and a gentleman and gentle- 
woman not as saints, but as artists. While it may be that fine 
manners are at the same time right action, the beauty of be- 
havior is nevertheless an entirely different thing from its 
morality. The French phrases, ‘‘grand seigneur’’ and 
‘‘grande dame,’’ have more xsthetic significance than the 
corresponding English words: a sign, perhaps, of a stronger 
sense for rightness of conduct in the Anglo-Saxon conscious- 
ness. Social life in the restricted meaning of the meetings 
of a community for the sake of meeting (‘‘ society ’’), 
has as its motive neither the gratification of vanity 
solely (for which Thackeray had so delicate a sense), 
nor impulses of good will solely (which would ap- 
pear to be mainly operative where as often in the 
United States social intercourse is made another side of 
religious association: church teas, receptions, etc.), nor 
simply the wish to be amused: (Cf. McAllister’s ‘‘ Society as I 
have found It.’’) An esthetic element enters essentially, the 
impulse to make a work of art out of the elements offered by 
simple companionship en masse. Amiel writes (‘‘Journal In- 
time, II.’’ p. 114): ‘‘ Les réunions choisies travaillent sans le 
savoir & une sorte de concert des yeux et des oreilles, a une 
ceuvre d’art improvisée. Cette collaboration . . . est 
une forme dela poesie . . . .’’ The like esthetic con- 
ception of conversation, not for information, nor edification, 
nor as an avenue of sympathy, nor an opportunity to shine 
(se faire valoir), but for the charm inherent in the form a 
flow of talk may assume, is according to common report 
chiefly a growth of French soil. (Causerie.) Although Lord 
Bacon wrote (‘‘ Essays,’’ XXXII), ‘‘ The honorablest part of 
Talk is to give the Occasion,’’ we still find special conversa- 
tional powers attributed among English speaking people to 
those who can only lecture. Considered as a texture of 
speech woven in common by several interlocutors, a conver- 
sation can hardly lay claim to beauty without the observance 
of some or all of the following rules: (1.) Every participant 
is to listen during a much longer time than he talks (else he 
will be lecturer and the other audience.) (2.) The topic is 
to be changed every few minutes (else to some one it will no 
longer be productive of idea, or the interest in it will extin- 
guish interest in the manner in which the shuttle of discourse 
passes from one to another.) (3.) Every subject is to be 
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treated lightly (else interest may again leave the manner for 
the matter of the talk). (4.) There is to be no argument 
(else there will be lecturing, téte-a-téte, vehemence, interrup- 
tion, suppression, or other mutilation of the form of the con- 
versation). (5.) There is to be little or no anecdote (for, 
like sweets in a menu, anecdote for the time destroys one’s 
appetite, and if used when a period is not needed, easily 
results in a capping of stories). (Cf. Disraeli in ‘‘ Lothair,’’ 
‘‘The conversation fell into its anecdotage.’’) (Cf. Dean 
Swift: ‘‘ Hints toward an Essay on Conversation.’’) 

§ 68. Dancing may be viewed as an exploitation of the 
beauty there is in human movement in general, or in expres- 
sive movement (gesture). Dances exhibit all degrees of the 
relative prominence of the formal and the expressive (story- 
telling) element. (Minuet—Pantomime.) An Oriental, in 
wondering why the Occidentals do not engage others to do 
their dancing for them, takes the esthetic view of this 
species of social play which to the western world is not a 
form of visual art, but an intoxication of muscular, auditory 
and amorous elements. (This general subject has been given 
elaborate discussion by Souriau in his ‘‘ L’esthetique du 
Mouvement,’’ 1889.) 

§ 69. Drama. The object of the drama may be said to be 
the incorporation of beauty in representations of the fates of 
persons. Psychological factors fundamentally involved are 
the pleasures accompanying both anticipation (e.g., sus- 
pense) and satisfaction (e. g., poetic justice). Human plans 
rendered essentially impossible form subject-matter for 
tragedy ; comedy perhaps generally exhibiting a superficial 
ruin of purpose which turns out an essential fulfillment. In 
its tendency toward elaborate perfection of scenic effect, the 
modern stage presents the spectator with a mixed product, 
deriving elements both from the art of personal fate (drama) 
and an art akin to picture. In the operatic plays ( Fest- 
spiele ) of Wagner, the dance and music lend their aid to 
drama and scenic representation; and in his esthetic writings 
a complex art of this form is declared the goal of artistic 
progress (Schriften, III. p. 115ff., ‘‘Das Kunstwork der 
Zuknuft.’’ But cf. contra, the remark of Goethe, ‘‘ One of 
the most unequivocal signs of the decadence of art is the 
mixture of different branches of it.’’ Einleitung in die 
Propylaen. Werke Ed. Cotta, XXIV. p. 219; cf. also the 
remark following this sentence). (On thedrama, cf. Lessing’s 
‘‘Hamburgische Dramaturgie’’ and Professor Sully’s essay 
thereupon in ‘ Sensation and Intuition.’’ ) 

§ 70. Literature. Written discourse consists of the 
visual symbolism of a sequence of sound (partly noises or 
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eonsonants and partly tones or vowels), which can be 
analyzed into elementary combinations used as signs of idea 
among men (words). To be literature this symbolism of sig- 
nificant sound must be an incorporation of beauty, and this it 
may be either through the sound or its significance, or both. 
A sequence of sounds may have charm either material (agree- 
ableness of elements; in literature, syllables) or formal 
(charm of character: in literature, [1] assonance either 
initial or final—rhyme, [2] rhythm, [3] metre). The opinion 
that it is verse alone that concerns itself essentially with the 
auditory charm of discourse, prose having to do with the 
eharm of its ideal content alone, can hardly be maintained. 
Lotze writes ( ‘‘Gesch. der A®sthetik,’’ p. 639) of ‘‘a false 
opposition of metric speech to prose,’’ the former only ful- 
filling further certain demands of the ear met also by the 
latter. Heine speaks of the offense given delicate ears by 
turns, combinations and separations of phrase in prose that 
belong rightly to poetry. (‘‘Uber L. Borne,’’ I.) The 
remark of Flaubert (quoted in Bourget’s ‘‘Essais de 
Psychologie Contemporaine, I. p. 170), ‘‘ Les phrases mal 
faites .... oppressent la poitrine, génent les battlements du 
ceur; et se trouvent ainsi en dehors des conditions de la 
vie,’? suggests pleasurable (or unpainful) delivery of dis- 
course as a further element of its charm. The auditory 
element in the delight of verse is specially appealed to in the 
work of some contemporary writers: (e. g., Swinburne, later 
French poets). One ignorant of the Romance languages feels 
this element of poetic charm alone, and often most intensely 
in listening to a reading of a master of Italian verse (e. g., 
Petrarch). A definition of poetry that drops the element of 
sound for that of sense is contained in J. 8. Mill’s early essay 
(1833), ‘‘ Thoughts on Poetry and its Varieties.’’ It is 
emotional soliloquy. ‘‘ Poetry is feeling confessing to itself 
in moments of solitude’’ (and differs therefore from eloquence, 
which is address). That is, although words are the neces- 
sary form of incarnation of products of poetry, the poem itself 
is a certain train of thought interpenetrated by certain 
emotion, having the character, moreover, that it does not seek 
to communicate itself. A definition which would seem 
hospitable to both elements, sensational and intellectual, and 
which, further, carries in it a reference to moral ideas, is that 
of Matthew Arnold, who speaks of poetry as ‘‘a criticism of 
life under the conditions fixed for such a criticism by the 
laws of poetic truth and poetic beauty’’ ( preface to Ward’s 
‘* English Poets’’ and elsewhere). The question as to which 
of these conceptions (or what other) presents to us the true 
ideal of the art, is an ambiguous one. It.may mean: (1) 
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Which of them can give us the most perfect (or fullest) 
incarnations of beauty? (2) Which can give us the noblest 
(embodying moral ideas or producing moral effects) incar- 
nations of beauty? (3) Which conception best expresses 
the essential nature of those units of discourse the world has 
hitherto agreed to call pems? (On poetry, cf. the recent 
minute investigation into the lyric by Professor Werner: 
‘“Lyrik und Lyriker,’’ Vol. I. of ‘‘ Beitrage zur Asthetik,”’ 
1890.) The modern development of the novel has extended 
the discussion between realism and idealism in art to the 
domain of the story-teller also. The modern French masters 
of romance, de Stendhal, Flaubert, de Goncourt, Zola, Maupas- 
sant, Bourget, are, in general, conceived as representatives 
of the former alternative. Yet to Flaubert the material 
(coté vaudeville) of ‘‘Madame Bovary’’ was indifferent, 
his purpose being the composition of ‘‘ quelque chose de 
gris’’ as his purpose in Salammbo was the presentation of 
‘quelque chose de pourpre’”’ (cf. the flaming idealism of 
‘‘La Tentation de St. Antoine’’). Zola’s claim to the title 
of realist has been disputed, and an idealism of the disagree- 
able found the phrase more applicable to his art. Maupas- 
sant writes: ‘‘ Le réaliste s’il est artiste cherchera non pas a 
nous montrer la photographie banale de la vie, mais a 
nous en donner la vision plus compléte, plus saisissante; plus 
probante que la realité méme’’ (preface to ‘‘Pierre et Jean’’): 
an opinion not far from Goethe’s ‘‘ People say: let artists 
study nature! but it is no little thing to develop the noble 
out of the common, beauty out of formlessness :’’ ( Maximen 
und Reflexionen, III. Abth.) In this we may say art 
simply carries on a work already begun in common observa- 
tion. 

§ 71. Music. We may perhaps interpret Mr. Pater’s 
remark that ‘‘ all art constantly aspires toward the condition 
of music’’ ( ‘‘Studies in the Renaissance: The School of 
Giorgione’’) as the expression of the idea that a work of 
music may be more purely beautiful than the product of any 
other art. A piece of music needs no excuse but its beauty 
for its being. Any production of tones for the enjoyment of 
their relations is music: ( ‘‘la quale @ tutta relativa,’’ Dante, 
Convito, II. Chap. XIV.). Yet its extra-auditory effect may 
be admitted as an important if not an essential part of the 
art: (‘‘ancora la musica trae a se gli spiriti umani,’’ ibid.) 
Fundamental in the auditory structure of works of the 
developed art (e. g., the music of modern Europe) is the 
fact of scale. A scale is a melody held in the performer’s 
mind, by the production of whose notes without restriction 
as to how often or in what order in time his performance 
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proceeds. These generative melodies of music consist 
ordinarily of notes repeated in octaves, and the number of 
intervals per octave is in general either five or seven. The 
reason of this fact has not yet been clearly made out. The 
XIV. Abschnitt of the Lehre von den Tonempfindungen of 
Helmholtz contains a discussion entitled a Rational Deriva- 
tion of the Scale, which yet the text indicates is taken not 
simply as a way in which the five and seven step octave may 
be, but in which it has been produced. Since this derivation 
proceeds upon the assumption of a note held in the mind of 
the performer through the performance which gives rise to 
the scale (tonality), and since not all primitive music appears 
to involve this procedure, the latter claim can hardly at 
present be allowed. For the definite settlement of the ques- 
tion, much fuller and exacter knowledge of the forms assumed 
by primitive (or simpler) music than we now possess is 
essential. (This branch of research has received many con- 
tributions of late from A. J. Ellis, Baker, Stumpf, Land, 
the writer, and others. On other facts of the structure of 
music in pitch: tonality, its history and ethnology, key, 
modulation, discord and resolution; consult Aristotle 
Problemata, XIX. 36; Bryennios, ‘‘ Harmonik,’’ quoted 
by Gevaert: ‘‘Histoire et Théorie de la Musique de 
Antiquité,’? I. 381. Zarlino: ‘‘Istitute Armoniche,”’ 
1558. Von Winterfeld: ‘‘ J. Gabrieli und sein Zeitalter,’’ 
1834. Hauptmann: ‘Die Natur der Harmonik und 
Metrik,’’ 1853. Helmholtz: ‘‘Tonempfindungen,’’ 1862, 
XIV.-XVIII. Abschnitt. Sully: ‘‘Sensation and Intui- 
tion,’’ 1874. Gurney: ‘‘ The Power of Sound,’’ 1880. 
Steinitzer: ‘‘ Die psychologischen Wirkungen der musik- 
alischen Formen,’’ 1885. Musical forms are discussed 
in connection with those of other arts by Professor Raymond 
in ‘‘The Genesis of Art-form,’’ 1893.) The discussion of 
structure of music in time falls under the general doctrine of 
rhythm and metre: (cf. the great work of Hauptmann 
above mentioned; Bain: ‘‘Emotionsand Will,’’ Chap. XTV. 12; 
Westphal: ‘‘ Die musikalische Rhythmik seit J. 8. Bach,’’ 
1880.) Ina work of music, relations of tone are combined in a 
chain of events. (For the perception of the beauty of melodic 
form, Gurney posits a unique faculty. ‘‘ Power of Sound,’’ 
criticised by Professor Sully: Mind, XXII., and by Stumpf: 
‘‘ Musik-psychologie in England,’ Vierteljahrsschrift fur 
Musikwissenschaft, 1885.) The changes involved in the 
sequence are either in pitch (which has but one dimension), 
in intensity, or in timbre (quality of sound). The textures 
of notes of which music consists, therefore exemplify, or 
present us with, general forms of change in concrete instances 
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of a very simple kind and unincumbered with details: (cf. 
Lotze: ‘‘Grundziige der Asthetik,’’ Chap. III.) But any 
object of contemplation may be what is to the soul not only 
through the general notions of which it is a concrete case, 
but through the other concrete cases of the same notions 
which it may call up before the fancy, as well as through 
other psychic fact that may be complicated with it or with 
these suggestions. The distinction between classic and 
romantic impressiveness is based on the first two of these 
alternatives. According to Heine ( ‘‘ Religion und Philoso- 
phie in Deutschland,’’ Book I.), ‘‘ the handling is classic 
when the form of that which is presented to us is completely 
identical with the conception which it is purposed to present 

. .. The handling is romantic when the form does not 
reveal the idea [to be presented] by identity, but lets it be 
guessed parabolically.’’ (Cf. also James’ ‘‘ Psychology,’’ 
Chap. XXV.) The extent and intensity of the extra-auditory 
effect of music have always excited the wonder and curiosity 
of civilized man. Three questions are fundamental in the 
matter: (1) What are the nature and extent of the power 
of experiences of tone over the rest of the psychic life? (2) 
What are the sources of this power? (3) Are these 
elements from psychic domains outside the auditory essential 
or unessential to the beauty of works of music? The results 
of an attempt by the writer to make an experimental contri- 
bution to the first of these questions are given in a ‘‘ Report 
on an experimental test of musical expressiveness,’’ (first 
published in the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
August and October, 1892.) As to the sources of the extra- 
auditory effects of music, while we may recognize the associa- 
tion of idea (romantic effect) as the main channel, the 
influence of tone on animals and nervously unhealthy persons 
can hardly be accounted for on an intellectual formula: (cf. 
charm of light for insects.) The question as to which element 
in the impression made by a music, that internal or that exter- 
nal to the auditory sense, contributes mainly (or perhaps 
exclusively) to its beauty, has been made prominent of late 
years from the fact that the theoretic writings of R. Wagner 
can be interpreted in favor of the latter alternative (unques- 
tionably also the popular one). ‘‘Tone is the organ of the 
heart’’ ( Wagner’s ‘‘Schriften,’’ III. p. 99; ef. H. Spencer’s 
essay on ‘‘ The Origin and Function of Music,’’ 1857, and 
‘*Mrigin of Music,’’ Mind, October, 1890. Cf. also Darwin : 
‘¢Veseent of Man,’’ Part III. Chap. XIX., on ‘‘Voice and 
Musical Powers.’’ Darwin’s view discussed by Gurney in the 
‘* Power of Sound,’’ Chap. 21; and destructively criticised 
by Stumpf: ‘‘ Musik-Psychologie in England,’’ 1885). The 
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former alternative is represented by E. Hanslick ( ‘‘ Uber 
das Musikalisch-sch6éne,’’ 1854). Gurney accepts the classic 
alternative also, and denies that this internal impressiveness 
of tone textures is non-emotional: esthetic emotion of the 
intensest kind may have a background of auditory presenta- 
tion pure and simple ( ‘‘ Power of Sound,’’ and Mind, 1884). 
( In this discussion, cf. G. Engel: ‘‘Aisthetik der Musik,’’ 
1884, III. Abschnitt; Saint-Saens: ‘‘Harmonie et 
Melodie,’’ 1885; Hansegger: ‘‘ Die Musik als Ausdruck,’’ 
1887.) On questions of delimitation among the fine arts, a 
classic authority is the Ladcoén of Lessing (sub-title, ‘‘On 
the limits of poetry and painting’’ ). (A useful ‘‘ guide to 
the literature of esthetics’’ has been prepared by Messrs. 
Gayley and Scott, and is published as No. 11 of the Library 
Bulletins of the University of California.) 


III.—THEORY OF HABIT. 


§ 72. In an abstract of lectures published during 1889- 
1890, the writer proposed the hypothesis that ‘‘ the source 
of all pleasure is the reperformance by the nerves of activi- 
ties which have once become familiar to them,’’ and that 3 
‘‘ pain has its source in a violation of nervous habitude.’’ oy 
The word nervous was here used for simplicity, instead of a 
Fechner’s more careful term of ‘‘ psychophysic process.’’ is 
While any precise hypothesis of the physical conditions of Lf 
pain and pleasure, advanced at present, may be expected to 
be incorrect in important respects, yet the attempt to form 
one is worth making for the sake of the advantage which 
clearness has, even if mistaken, over confusion of thought. 
The following more detailed formulation of this notion of the 
dependence of pain and pleasure upon the repetition of 
psychophysic change is now proposed. 

§ 73. Considering any bodily process as a sequence of 
state of affairs * upon state of affairs «, itis assumed (1) 
If « is novel to the body which it involves, the occurrence of 
the process leaves a special trace therein (by which is meant 
only that the body is different after the process from what it 
was before, in a way that differs for different processes), 
which is greater or less according to the intensity of the 
process, and which continually diminishes and eventually 
vanishes if it be not repeated. (2) If a have occurred 
before in the given body, but only with as its consequent, 
the trace of the process if it have disappeared will be 
renewed, and if it still exist will be increased, thereafter to 
diminish as before as long as the process does not recur, 
although, according as it is greater, a greater intensity of the 
process will be required to give the same increase. (3) If 
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a has occurred before with other than 7 as its sequent, the 
trace resulting will have the character of the greatest of the 
traces which would have been produced by the occurrence of 
each of the various processes of which « has been the 
inception without the others, and a quantity equal to the 
difference between that of the greatest and the next smaller. 
There will then be no trace in the body of any process 
involving < as a first term, unless one sequence from it shows 
a superiority to all others when we take both number, recent- 
ness and intensity of occurrence into consideration. It is 
further assumed that any process which has a trace in a 
given body is a habit of that body, and that a habit is formed 
by every recurrence of a process that deepens its trace. 
Using these postulates, the hypothesis here presented may 
be expressed as follows: Any presentation correlated with 
a bodily process that tends to fix a habit (increases a trace), 
is pleasurable; while any presentation correlated with a 
bodily process that tends to loosen a habit (decreases a trace), 
is painful. The latter case is exemplified in the occurrence of 
any process a-followed-by-other-than-f in a body where the 
trace a-followed-by-7 exists. Itis this phenomenon that it 
is intended in this discussion to denote by the phrase ‘‘ the 
thwarting of a habit.’’ 

Expressed without the aid of the conception of a trace 
involved in habit, the principles constituting the hypothesis 
are as follows: (a) Presentation correlated with psycho- 
physic event which is novel to the body it concerns, is neither 
pleasurable nor painful. (4) Presentation correlated with 
psycho-physic event which is a recurrence in the body it 
concerns, will, when its outcome has a superiority over any 
other that has before attended its inception, taking both 
frequence, recentness and intensity into account, at first be 
pleasurable (habit forming) and later unattended by pleasure, 
unless it occur in unusual strength (habit intensified) or 
after a considerable interval (habit renewed); and it will 
always be painful when its outcome has an inferiority in the 
respects named (habit thwarted). . 

§ 74. If we consider the conception of function to in- 
volve that of a repetition of change, and conceive of the nature 
of a bodily organism as a consensus of function, much of the 
evidence which has given the doctrine of pleasure as further- 
ment and pain as hinderment of life, its preéminent hold upon 
human belief may be claimed in favor of the hypothesis here 
proposed. (In Plato’s ‘‘Philebus,’’ Socrates asserts that pain 
is produced by the disturbance of, and pleasure by the return 
to, the natural connection between elements of a bodily organ- 
ism. Cf. Aristippus yéveors and its contrary : Zeller: 
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“Geschichte,’’ II. 1, p. 353.) For this evidence will, we may 
suppose, in large measure consist of cases in which the balking 
or the intensified performance of a certain course of change 
which is a familiar recurrence in the organism concerned, is 
found to be accompanied by pain or pleasure respectively. 
By the substitution here made of the conception of the habits 
of an organism for that of its nature, the cases are covered in 
which pleasure and pain arise, not through the vivification or 
thwarting of inveterate repetitions (functions, normal activi- 
ties), but in the earliest recurrences and earliest deviations of 
psychophysic event. 

§ 75. Itis the conception of the nature, instead of that 
ef the habits, of the bodily organism which is used in Spin- 
oza’s theory of pleasure and pain; pleasure being based on 
the strengthening of the powers constituting this nature, and 
pain not upon their thwarted exercise, but their weakening. 
(‘‘Ethies,’’ III. Prop. VII.: ‘‘ The endeavor wherewith every- 
thing endeavors to persist in its own being is nothing else 
but the actual essence of the thing in question.’’ Prop. XI.: 
‘« Whatsoever increases or diminishes, helps or hinders the 
power of activity in our body, the idea thereof increases or 
diminishes, helps or hinders the power of thought of mind.”’ 
Note: ‘‘Thus we can see that the mind can undergo many 
changes and can pass sometimes to a state of greater perfec- 
tion, sometimes to a state of lesser perfection. These pas- 
sive states of transition explain to us the emotions of pleas- 
ure and pain. By pleasure, therefore, in the following propo- 
sitions, I shall signify a passive state wherein the mind passes 
to a greater perfection.’’) Aristotle’s remarks, that pleas- 
ure is the sign of the perfection of an act, as a blooming cheek 
is of health, appears to involve the conception of the real- 
ization of ideals of activity (cf. Zeller: ‘‘Geschichte,’’ II. II. 
Abth. p. 618). In our theory of habit such ideals are pos- 
ited, but they are defined as those laid down by the past ex- 
perience of the organism concerned; moreover, it is not every 
realization of these that is pleasurable, but only such as im- 
press them deeper as habits of the organism. Ideals of life 
not fleeting like those of habit, but permanent and as numer- 
ous as are the types of sentient beings, seem, as we have found, 
to be postulated in Lotze’s theory of pleasure and pain. An- 
other expression of this is as follows: (‘‘ Microcosmus,’’ II. 
Chap. V.) The soul in the course of its varied experiences 
has the capacity ‘‘to realize in pleasure and pain the worth 
that they have for it, in that they now excite it in the direc- 
tion of its own nature, and now impress upon it forms and 
combinations of condition that go counter to the natural 
course of its activities.’’ On our theory it is not quite cor- 
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rect to say with Bouillier (‘‘ Du Plaisir et de la Douleur,” 
Chap. III.): ‘‘Cette tendance fondementale 4 persévérer dans 
l’@tre, ou cette amour essentielle de soi-méme, voila en effet 
d’ou nous vient tout plaisir, comme aussi toute douleur.” 
What we love, is rather what we are becoming than what we 
are, although what we hate, to be sure, is dissolution. Like 
Fechner’s theory of stability (‘‘Vorschule,’’ XLIII.), our hy- 
pothesis of habit bases pleasure upon repetition: yet a differ- 
ence of importance in the conceptions used is that while a 
habitual process is one that is repeated, a stable process is 
one that repeats itself. The writer realizes, nevertheless, that 
he has been more influenced in his study of this subject by 
this suggestion of Fechner’s than by any other idea, and 
hopes that ‘‘ein Kern des Richtigen’’ may be found in both 
hypotheses. If in the principle which Mr. Spencer makes 
the foundation of his evolutionary theory of pleasure and 
pain, viz. that animals tend to perform whatever activities 
are pleasurable to them (‘‘Psych.’’ I. Section 125), we take the 
word activity in a wide sense, as bodily change in general, 
the assertion becomes, according to the present hypothesis, in 
a measure, the converse of the truth of the matter. This is 
that whatever activities animals tend to perform are in 
the direction of pleasure to them. A like principle of the 
dependence of habit on pleasure (and not pleasure on habit 
as in our hypothesis) is thus stated by Mr. Hodgson (‘Theory 
of Practice,’’? Book I. Chap. I. Section 2): ‘‘. . pleasures 
and pains stand to actions and consequent habits, in the rela- 
tion of cause to effect, so that, in studying pleasures and 
pains we are studying actions and habits at their source, and 
in studying actions and habits, we are studying pleasures and 
pains in their stream.’’ If we take activity, again, to mean 
bodily change in general (which undoubtedly it does not in 
this passage), this assertion is another expression of the con- 
verse of the hypothesis here proposed, and becomes a formu- 
lation of it, by giving each member of the pairs of words, 
cause and effect, stream and source, the other’s place. 
Understanding by the term habit motor phenomena only, 
these statements are not the converse of the theory here 
proposed, but express a principle of narrower scope. 

§ 76. This theory basing pleasure on habituation, and 
pain upon dehabituation, has been in the writer’s mind in form- 
ing all the special hypotheses advanced in the course of the fore- 
going survey of the field of pain and pleasure. Bodily func- 
tions being fixed habitudes, would not in general contribute 
pleasure to consciousness unless when exceptionally intense, 
(e. g-, our occasional feelings of exuberant health, particu- 
larly in youth: Mantegazza: ‘‘Fis. del Piacere,’’ Chap. IT.); or 
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when the system were re-creating itself (joy of function after 
privation, physical bliss of convalescence). In so far as 
physical pain is the result of consciousness of stimuli ex- 
traordinarily great (intense or extensive), their explanation 
on this theory involves the conception of a resulting large in- 
terference with nervous functioning. Of the physical basis of 
forms of pain apparently involving no great bodily disturb- 
ance (qualms, twinge of neuralgia), we have no conception to 
confront with any psychological theory of the disagreeable. 
(Yet it is natural to think of a neuralgia as physically a dis- 
ordered process: ‘‘ molecularsturm’’—Du Bois-Reymond. ) 
Present views as to the nervous basis of other forms of sensa- 
tion are likewise too vague to afford decided evidence. There 
is little foothold for such a conception as that of regularity 
and irregularity of vibration beyond the sense of hearing: 
and the propriety of its application even here is not as yet 
made clear. We have already noted (Section 40f.) the wide 
applicability of the ideas of hindered and successful process 
to the explanation of pain and pleasure in the ideal sphere. 
Among morbid conditions, it is apparently the quickened and 
intensified performance of mental function (e. g., association) 
with what it signifies in the body as a whole that is the cause 
of the bliss of mania, and its morbidly halting and interrupted 
performance with the general bodily hinderment accompany- 
ing, that produces the misery of melancholy. <A possible ex- 
planation of the tendency toward pleasure of the states above 
called onirotic is, as noted, that the brain activities therein 
are isolated (and therefore uninterrupted), and intensified 
(and therefore pleasurable), following-out of psycho-physic 
habitudes, often such as are brought into the focus of con- 
sciousness only in those exceptional states. Narcosis, we 
can say, lets us know what heights the pleasures of crea- 
tion may reach when the pains of dissolution no longer, as in 
common life, prevent their summation. 

§ 77. The principle assumed by Mach (‘‘Die Symmetrie,’’ 
1872), that the repetition of a visual experience is in the di- 
rection of pleasure, gives an illustration of the present theory 
in the field of esthetics. (An agreeable pattern emerges from 
the repetition of any accidental blotch on paper. Cf. Bain: 
‘‘Emotions,’’ Chap. XIV. Section 18). Thematic treatmentin 
music, the use of typical forms in architecture are further ap- 
plications of the principle. Speaking of the aqueducts of the 
Roman Campagna, the President De Brosses writes: ‘‘ C’est 
fort peu de chose que chacun de ces arcades de briques prise 
en soi, mais vous ne sauriez croire combien en fait d’archi- 
tecture la quantité de choses mediocres, soit piliers, pilastres 
ou colonnes rassemblées en grand nombre produit un bel 
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effet.’’ (‘‘ Letters d’Italie, 1739-40.’’) In his essay on ‘‘ the 
Poet,’’ Emerson writes, ‘‘A rhyme in one of our sonnets should 
not be less pleasing than the iterated nodes of a sea shell or the 
resembling difference ofa group of flowers.’’ The fact that 
there must in general be differentiation in order to make rep- 
etition a pleasure (recognition of the familiar amid the 
strange ; cf. Simile), may be harmonized with the theory of 
habit, both by the consideration that in accordance therewith 
anything that served to make a repetition more impressive 
would tend toward its pleasurableness ; and by a principle 
(for which we get the suggestion from Fechner: ‘‘Schopfungs- 
geschichte,’’ XI. Zusatz) that the performance of any one bodily 
activity eventually interferes with the perfect performance of 
contemporaneous functions. Of this latter principle the 
good effects of alterative treatment in therapeutics may 
perhaps afford an illustration. To explain any positive 
pain there may be in the wearisomeness of frequent repetition, 
some principle of this kind would be needed (7. e., a re- 
sulting defective functioning somewhere): but an eventual de- 
cline in the pleasurableness of a repeated experience is a part 
of our theory itself. Perhaps in many cases the clear recog- 
nition of an experience may be taken as a sign of its fixation 
as a habit, 7. e., what we are able to recognize as repeated 
may often be past the pleasure-giving point. Familiarity is 
made an essential of esthetic appreciation by Taine: ‘‘Rien de 
plus vrai que ce mot: l’art est le resume de la vie.”’ (‘‘ Voyage 
en Italie,’’ p. 136); ‘‘ Toujours lorsqu’un art regne l’esprit 
des contemporains en contient les elements propres . . .’’ 

(p. 177): so formerly sculpture was born of daily familiarity 
with the sight of naked limbs (p. 50). This principle is like- 
wise referred to by Darwin as the key to the esthetic prefer- 
ences of primitive races (‘‘Descent of Man,’’ Chap. XTX.). In 
the matter of personal beauty, ‘‘ the general truth of the prin- 
ciple long ago insisted upon by Humboldt, that man admires 
and often tries to exaggerate whatever characters nature may 
have given him, is shown in many ways;”’ or in other words, 
‘¢the men of each race prefer what they are accustomed to ; 
they cannot endure any great change, but they like variety 
and admire each characteristic carried to a moderate ex- 
treme.’’ An important place is generally assigned in «esthetic 
discussion to the principle of the unification of a manifold 
(Cf. Fechner: ‘‘Vorschule,’’ VI.). The pleasurableness of this 
mental process may on the present theory be interpreted as 
the result of the fact that in the unifying conception, we have 
a framework of anticipation in mind which all the parts of the 
manifold contemplated contribute to satisfy, the nervous ex- 
citement accompanying the vague existence of this tending to 
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make the carrying out of the processes of representation (on 
the nervous side, nervous habitudes) involved in this satis- 
faction a process of the deepening of these habits. 

§ 78. The manifestations in political and social affairs 
of the love of the habitual and the distaste with that which 
interferes with it, are referred to by Sir H.S. Maine in his 
‘‘Popular Government’’ (1886). ‘‘Men do alter their 
habits, but within narrow limits, and almost always with 
more or less of reluctance and pain’’ (p. 137). There is ‘‘a 
weariness of novelty which seems at intervals to overtake 
whole western societies’’ (p. 194). The conception of Bar- 
barian was to all appearance originally ‘‘ founded on nothing 
more than dislike of differences of speech’’ (p. 139). (To 
all who are conversant with German, Schweizerdeutsch 
appears as a corruption; yet the writer was once told by a 
Swiss that few foreigners were able to speak it ‘‘ with the 
correct accent.’’) In fashions ‘‘something like real genius 
is called into activity . . .. in order that something shall 
be devised which is new and yet which shall not shock the 
strong attachment to the old’’ (p. 141). ( For further dis- 
cussions turning upon the ideds of recurrence and familiarity, 
cf. Butler: ‘‘ Life and Habit,’? 1878; G. Tarde: ‘‘ Les 
lois de l’imitation,’’ 1890.) 

§ 79. A further item of evidence for our theory of 
habituation may be found in the fact that youth, the season 
of the formation of habit, is also the season of keenest 
enjoyment. There should be, then, a youthfulness of type 
found in those natures which are specially susceptible to joy: 
the voluptuaries, the artists, the poets. Dante appears to 
note this in his own case: ‘‘Io, che pur di mia natura, 
trasmutabile son per tutte guise.’’ (‘‘ Paradiso,’ V. 98.9.) 
According to our theory the charm of vivid experiences, even 
if they contain an element of the painful (asin the tragedies of 
life and art), lies in the fact that the habits of the organism 
whose performance is involved therein are graven deeper 
through their intensity. Such experiences are literally re- 
creations, since the process that has made us what we are is 
carried further in them. 

§ 80. It may be that what there is of truth in this 
hypothesis is more fundamental than has yet been indicated. 
If that which constitutes an object is a habitude of presenta- 
tion, then the creation of an object may be conceived as the 
formation of a habitude of presentation. The creative 
principle in the universe becomes, then, its principle of 
pleasure as well. 
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‘“*Cid che non muore e cid che pud morire 
Non é se non splendor di quella Idea 
Che partorisce, amando, il nostro Sire.” 
(Dante: ‘ Paradiso,” XIII. 52.) 


With these attributes of foundation of reality and source 
of joy, the conviction of Christendom has combined a third, 
that of arbiter of right. In the doctrine of the Trinity may 
be seen an expression of faith in the personality of Deity. 
For a person is resolve and feeling and idea; and while these 
three are one—his resolve, his feeling and his idea—yet 
resolve is not feeling, nor feeling idea, nor idea resolve. 
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A STUDY OF REGENERATION, 


THE NEW LIFE: 
ARTHUR H. DANIELS, B. D., Fellow in Clark University. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In its best estate, theology was the best expression of the 
highest interests and needs of man. In it all other sciences 
culminated, bringing to it their maturest thought, their deepest 
insight and their largest generalizations. It has been a 
passion, has given the will its strongest impulses, and has 
illuminated lowly and untaught minds as nothing else has 
everdone. It sought to express the entire religious conscious- 
ness, and used all Scripture as man’s great text-book in 
anthropology. Under its influence society has been trans- 
formed and our modern institutions of state, church, family 
and school have arisen. 

As all admit, theology has lapsed from its high functions. 
It no longer expresses its highest aspirations nor reflects the 
profoundest insights into Scripture, nature and the human 
heart. It has become so conventionalized and rigid that low 
views of the Bible prevail, that science and faith are no longer 
unified, that religion itself has often fallen inte disrepute and 
is losing its hold both upon the masses and the cultured 
classes. 

This condition of affairs is apparent to one who can read 
and understand the ‘‘ signs of the times.’’ It finds expression 
and emphasis in the modern movements ‘‘to reach the 
masses ;’’ in the spirit which underlies the ‘‘higher criticism;’’ 
in the reconstruction of long established creeds, and in the 
growing demand for a ‘‘ Christianized’’ theology. The pres- 
ent, however, is not so much an occasion for alarm as for in- 
spiration and hope. To many minds there is imminent peril 
in the increasing decay of faith. But the fundamental truths 
and doctrines of religion are called in question not by reason 
of any weakness or irrationality in the truths themselves, but 
because as conceived and stated in the traditional theological 
systems, they do not answer the changed conceptions of God 
and man. 
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The conception of growth and development which has 
revolutionized and given new life to other sciences, has 
hardly gained a foothold in theology. Hence the constant, 
stubborn but vain endeavor to keep alive and make men 
satisfied with doctrinal statements which are formulated 
according to an anthropology and psychology no longer 
accepted, and which breathe a moral and intellectual atmos- 
phere that lacks the life-giving properties needed by 
man in his present stage of development. It is asking 
intelligent, rational beings to accept a conclusion, while at 
the same time denying the premises. But others, in this 
‘¢ night of fear,’’ ‘‘ hear a deeper voice across the storm,”’ 
and think they see a new light breaking and a new era dawn- 
ing for faith and theology. I shall immediately proceed to 
point out one ground for this hopeful view of the future of 
theology and religion. 

Every reform and advance in the religious consciousness 
has begun with new and truer views of man. Happily the 
department of anthropology, which is the pedagogical root and 
very life-spring of theology, and which is always in danger of 
becoming obsolete, is receiving a new, richer and deeper life. 
Anthropology no longer contents itself with the measurement 
of skulls and bones, but is devoting its best talent and energy 
to the study of man’s mental life as it is expressed in the 
customs, beliefs, literatures ofall races. Theological opinion 
on the other hand, as has been said, ‘‘has habitually moved 
within the limitations of particular customs, cults and 
religious traditions’’ (*).* 

But this new anthropology, which gathers strength from 
biology, physiology and so many other sources, which culmi- 
nates in psychology, is ready to offer a few ripe insights for 
the rehabilitation of theology, point by point. It will not 
only elevate theology to its original estate, but re-reveal the 
Bible as man’s great text-book in anthropology ; show that it 
grew slowly up out of the heart of human life, and rescue it 
from the winding sheet of petty interpretation, mean and 
unworthy glosses; save it from its friends and regenerate 
it as very word of very God to very man. The world 
hungers for Bible-truth and is given a stone. Philosophy, 
science, literature, school, have been robbed of the very truth 
and life they need. As an illustration of what is thus 
promised to theology and religion, I have taken a single sub- 
ject and tried to show it forth in the larger light of the new 
psychology and anthropology. It is one, perhaps not the 
best that could be chosen, of many themes which need 
analogous treatment. 


*1See bibliography page 104. 
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I try to show that so far from being an arbitrary, traditional 
formula, regeneration is one of the deepest needs of the 
human body and soul, felt among savage and civilized men of 
all races and times. It is an attempt to re-base the doctrine 
on sound anthropological and psychological principles, in the 
hope and confidence that it will not only strengthen the pulpit 
and give it greater dignity with the educated, more 
interest and power with the masses, but also widen and 
deepen the sympathy between theology and other sciences. 

I have begun this dissertation with a study of the initiation 
rites and customs of various peoples, expressive of a new life. 
I then note the leading characteristics of this new physiologic- 
al and psychological life at puberty and adolescence, with 
the purpose of showing both the natural predispositions to, 
and the need of the spiritual change which is formulated in 
the doctrine of regeneration. 

The following is a rough classification of the ceremonies 
and customs which are included in the initiation rites at 
puberty. Thelist is by no means complete and exhaustive. 
This has not been attempted. But it is thought that the 
characteristic rites are mentioned which will suffice the main 
thesis. 

This work was undertaken at President G. Stanley Hall’s 
suggestion. Throughout its preparation, his supervision and 
counsel have not only lent material aid, but also have been a 
constant stimulus and source of sincere enthusiasm. 

Dr. A. F. Chamberlain, lecturer on anthropology in Clark 
University, has rendered valuable assistance in introducing 
me to the various authorities, in the arrangement of the 
material and many important details. 


INITIATION RITES AND CEREMONIES AT PUBERTY. 


I. Circumcision. 


It is by no means a distinctively Jewish rite. Itis found to 
be such a primitive and widespread practice that the ques- 
tions, ‘‘ Where was its original home?’’ and, ‘‘ Did Abraham 
first become acquainted with it in Egypt?’’ are no longer 
seriously asked by those who are much acquainted with the 
religious and political ceremonies of primitive peoples. 
Andree says, ‘‘ Die Beschneidung des miannlichen Gliedes,’’ 
belongs to that custom which extends over the whole world, 
and is by no means the special characteristic of a single 
people. (7) s.53. ‘‘ This, generally regarded as a distinctive 
mark of the Israelites, is by no means peculiar to them, did 
not originate with them, and is found in so many parts of 
the world with such evidences of great antiquity as to con- 
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travene its attribution to them. Its origin is a subject of 
great dispute.. As practiced indiscriminately in infancy it 
may, perhaps, be a surgical blunder. It is certain that it is 
not at first among the Israelites a religious rite.... It 
afterwards was regarded as an initiatory ceremony, and as 
such its parallels may be found all over the world, but as a 
special national distinction the declared object was not accom- 
plished. Besides the Egyptians, Arabs and Persians, the 
coincidence with whom might be expected, many tribes of 
Africa, Central and South America, Madagascar and scores 
of islands of the sea, show the same mark, and it has even 
been found in several of the North American tribes.’’ (*) 
p. 29.. Dr. Brinton doubts whether true circumcision as 
practiced by the Jews was found in America, though 
various mutilations of the prepuce certainly were.* 

In the Old Testament it bears marks of a later development. 
It had lost its significance as an initiation ceremony, and 
instead of taking place at the marriageable age, it assumed 
the dignity of a consecration ceremony of the young child to 
God. This illustrates a general truth that ‘‘as manners 
become less fierce and society ceases to be organized mainly 
for war, the ferocity of the primitive ritual is naturally 
softened, and the initiation ceremony gradually loses im- 
portance and ultimately becomes a mere domestic celebration, 
which in all its social aspect may be compared to the private 
festivities of a modern family when a son comes of age, and 
in its religious aspect to the first communion of a young 
Catholic.”’ (*) p. 310. 

With the Malagasy tribes in Madagascar, of Malay origin, 
there appears to be very little religious significance attached 
to circumcision. It isa rite by which children are ‘‘ made 
men.’’ None but those who have been subjected to this 
treatment can become soldiers or in any way fit for govern- 
ment service. Afterthe child has been measured and sprinkled 
with water the following is repeated: ‘The lad is not 
a child. He is a man breasting the stream; not caught in 
crossing, not taken ina net. The lad is a banana tree north 
of the town (i. e., the leeside sheltered from the prevailing 
southeast winds). The lad is not a child. He is a bird 
upon a rock, thrown at, not hit. His money fills a large 
tomb (repository). His slaves crowd his country house.’’ 
(5) p. 217 seq. Livingstone says that among the 
Bechuana and Kaffir tribes south of the Zambezi, circumcision 
‘¢ is a civil rather than a religious rite. All the boys of an 
age between ten and fourteen or fifteen are selected to be 


1 Personal letter, April 21, 1893. 
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companions for life of one of the sons of the chief. They are 
taken to some retired spot in the forest, and huts are erected 
for their accommodation. The old men go out and teach 
them to dance, initiating them at the same time into all the 
mysteries of African politics and government. Each one is 
expected to compose an oration in praise of himself, called a 
‘lima,’ or name, and to be able to repeat with sufficient 
fluency. A good deal of beating is required to bring them up 
to the required excellency, so that when they return from the 
seclusion they have generally a number of scars to show on 
their backs.’’ (*®) p. 165. The circumcision ceremony among 
the Bechuanas was so important, coming every five or six 
years, that they reckoned their history by these events, as 
the Greeks did by their Olympic games. (7) p. 423. 

The Kechuas, one of the semi-civilized tribes of Peru, 
wrap the boys and maidens in leather garments after the 
operation has been performed, the head only being left bare. 
Then their relatives pour a lot of fresh milk over their heads 
and bodies and they are received among the adults of the 
tribe. Each boy is given two or,three oxen by his parents, 
and forming a company, the boys go off by themselves into 
some hiding place in the forest and there feast ‘‘ until they 
are tired of eating and idleness and are grown fat.’’ (°) I. 
8. 438. For further evidence of its use in Africa, see (°), 
(7°), (1), ({?). The latest testimony on this subject is that of 
James MacDonald. (**) pp. 99-122. He states that ‘‘ the 
life of an African properly begins at puberty. The rite of 
circumcision is general.’’ Circumcision is very generally 
practiced in Australia. Ploss says ‘‘ it is regarded by many 
Australian tribes and Polynesian peoples as a sacred rite and 
symbol of manhood.’’ (*) II. s. 421. ‘‘ The rite of circumcision 
is practiced throughout a great portion of Australia, and is 
one of the sacred ceremonies by which the young males are in 
many tribes admitted to the privileges of manhood, the chief 
of which is the right to marry.’’ (**) I. p. 159. See, also, 
A. Bastian (45). With the Turks, circumcision takes place 
between the eighth and thirteenth years. (7) s.56. The 
Mohammedans of the Malay Archipelago usually perform it 
from the eighth to the twelfth year. (7) s. 57. The 
Mohammedan Malays of Sumatra at the same age, and the 
Malays of Celebes in the fifteenth year. (*) s. 57. 

Closely allied to circumcision are other operations in the 
process of ‘‘ making young men and women,’’ too obscene to 
be scarcely mentioned. The Hottentots and Kaffirs cut out 
the left testicle. Strabo mentions this custom among the 
Egyptians. The Bedschas of northeast Africa remove the 
right testicle. The same custom prevails in the Caroline 
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islands. ('*)s.189. The Australians of Peake River cele- 
brate the advent of puberty in girls by piercing the hymen 
with the finger. (*) II. s. 376. The Totonacs of central 
America performed the same operation in the sixteenth year. 
(*°) s. 189. Schomburgk describes the terrible practices of 
the natives of Peake River, Charlotte Waters and Alice Springs. 
These ceremonies are performed once a year upon the boys 
and girls who have shown signs of puberty. (‘7’). For fur- 
ther evidence of these practices see (1%) I. s. 145-163. 


(7°), 9), @*)- 
II. Knocking out Teeth. 


This custom is quite general in Australia. The Unallas 
knock them out of some of the males when they are eighteen 
years old. ('*) I. p. 272. In eastern Australia (in the 
Macquarie districts), at some period during the summer 
months, the ‘‘ mysteries’’ are celebrated and peace is declared 
among all the tribes. The boys are brought into the presence 
of the assembled people and their teeth knocked out by 
‘¢ pushing the head against a stick fastened at one end into 
the trunk of a tree.’’ Ifa boy shows any sign of pain he is 
killed on the spot. Then long cuts are made with sharp 
stones upon his back and shoulders. [If all this is not 
endured calmly, they declare that he is not fit to mingle with 
the men of the tribe. The women derisively call him one of 
their number. If he endures the tortures without moving he 
enters into the degree of warriors and hunters. They give 
him a piece of crystalline substance, which is kept secret from 
the women, and present him with a shield and warrior’s arms. 
(®) Il. s. 415-416. In the eastern part of South Wales a 
similar ceremony takes place. During the feast, with dancing 
and singing, each of the boys is taken by a man and carried 
about on his shoulders. Then a tooth is broken out and the 
blood from the gum runs down the breast of the boy and 
upon the head of the man who carries him. Then the boy is 
taken to his relatives, who give him a girdle with a 
wooden sword and crown him with a wreath of leaves. 
(°) IL. s. 413 seg. Frazer thinks that the practice of knocking 
out the upper front teeth at puberty is or was once, probably, 
an initiation into the totem. ‘‘The Batoka in Africa say 
they do so in order to be like oxen, while those who retain 
their teeth are like zebras.”’ (??) p. 28. Connected with 
this extended primitive rite are the customs of filing and bor- 
ing the teeth. 


Ill. Hair Offering. 
Shaving the head or cutting off part of the hair is a com- 
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mon practice. The Indian tribes in British Guiana shave 
the heads of the girls at puberty, and the Caribs burn the 
hair off of the girls and then make deep cuts from shoulder 
to shoulder and rub in pepper, and the girl must not utter 
the slightest cry of pain. (*) II. s. 425-426. Curr givesa 
description of the rough treatment which the youths of 
Narringeirs, in Australia, receive. The hair grows uncut for 
two or three years before puberty, which usually begins 
about the age of fourteen. Then they are taken by the men and 
their mustaches and hair of their bodies pulled out, and the 
hair of their heads torn off in handfuls. They must fast 
three days, drinking only water, and must not sleep during 
that time. They must submit to the same treatment three 
times at intervals of about two years, and then they can 
marry. I. pp. 254-255. 

In Japan the godfather cuts off the forelock near the age of 
fifteen and gives the boy anew name. The Spartans let the 
hair grow as soon as the boy reached the age of the ephebi 
while up to that time it was cut short. After the Persian 
war they cut off the long hair of the boys when they arrived 
at the age of the ephebi and devoted it as an offering to a 
god.t W. Robertson Smith says: ‘‘Among the Arabs in the 
time of Mohammed, it was common to sacrifice a sheep on the 
birth of a child and to shave the head of the infant and daub 
the scalp with the blood of the victim. This ceremony, called 
‘acica,’ or the ‘cutting of the hair,’ was designed to ‘avert 
evil from the child,’ and was an act of dedication by which 
the infant was brought under the protection of the god of the 
community. Among Lucian’s Syrians, on the other hand, 
the hair of the boys and girls was allowed to grow unshorn 
as a consecrated thing from birth to adolescence, and was cut 
off and dedicated at the sanctuary as a necessary preliminary 
to marriage The same thing appears to have occurred, 
at least in the case of maidens at Pheenician sanctuaries ; 
for the female worshipers at the Adonis feast of Bylus, 
who, according to the author just cited,? were required to 
sacrifice either their hair or their chastity, appear from 
other accounts to have been generally maidens, of whom this 
act of devotion was exacted as a preliminary to marriage.* 
I apprehend that among the Arabs in like manner the ‘acica’ 
was originally a ceremony of initiation into manhood, and 
that the transference of the ceremony to infancy was a later 
innovation, for among the Arabs, as among the Syrians, 


} Life of the Greeks 7) Guhl and Koner, p. 172. 
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young lads let their hair grow long, and the sign of imma- 
turity was the retention of the side locks, which adult warriors 
did not wear.’’ (*) pp. 310-312. 


IV. Tattooing. 


In some of the Philippine islands, at the age of twelve, the 
boys and girls are tattooed in various figures upon the arms, 
breast and legs. The skin is first tightly drawn, then cut 
with a semi-circular knife and some soot rubbed in. (7*) 
The women of Murray submit to the operation of having their 
backs cut with stones or shells crosswise from the right to 
the left side. This operation, though very painful, is sub- 
mitted to willingly, for a tattooed back is much admired. In 
New Zealand the young man is declared marriageable by tat- 
tooing him at sixteen. (*°) II.s.417 seg. Among the Belladong 
or Bellerdokking tribe, the chests, foreheads and thighs of the 
youths, when their beards are grown, are burnt with heated 
stones. Very often it is a figure representing some animal or 
the totem of the tribe which is made upon the body. In this 
way it is believed that one is placed more securely under the 
protection of the totem. Many of the North American Indians 
seem to believe that they have an animal in their bodies. 


(22) p. 26. 


V. Piercing the Septum of the nose is a very common 
mutilation. Itis the custom of almost every tribe in Australia. 
Very often a reed, bone, feather or bit of wood is worn in the 
opening. ('*) I. pp. 71, 164. 


VI. Fasting. 


In Australia many tribes have regulations against the use 
of certain kinds of food by the boys after they are eight or 
ten years old. (‘'*) I. pp. 71, 72. Dr. Boas, speaking of 
the Indians in British Columbia, says: ‘‘Girls, even before 
reaching puberty, must not eat parts of fish near the head, 
but only tails and adjoining parts, in order to secure good 
luck in their married life. On reaching maturity they have 
to observe numerous regulations. They must eat only dried 
fish and may eat clams. Gooseberries and crab apples are 
forbidden, as it is believed they would injure the teeth. At 
Victoria, the girl when reaching puberty must take some 
salmon to a number of large stones. This is to make her 
liberal.’’ (**) p. 22 seg. Those who were initiated into the 
second degree of the Eleusinian Mysteries, which was ad- 
ministered at the age of manhood, had to abstain from 
several articles of food. (°°) p. 287 (note). Before and 
during the Mysteries they could eat no flesh of chickens and 
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fish, neither beans, apples nor pomegranates. With the 
Andamanese there is a fast required of the boys and girls 
before puberty. ‘‘ The fasting period (during which turtle, 
honey, pork, fish and a few other favorite articles of food are 
forbidden) commences between the eleventh and thirteenth 
year and varies in length from one to five years; it is 
observed by both sexes, but lasts longer in the case of girls, 
with whom, indeed, it is not terminable till some time after 
matrimony.... It does not rest with the youth or maiden 
to determine when he or she will resume eating the various 
articles above mentioned, but with the chief, who decides 
when each individual’s powers of endurance and self-denial 
have been sufficiently tested As at present under- 
stood, the fasting period is regarded as a test of the endur- 
ance, or, more properly speaking, of the self-denial of young 
persons, and as affording evidence of their fitness and ability 
to support a family.’’ When the fast is declared off, and the 
neophytes allowed to resume eating the dishes they have been 
deprived of, among other ceremonies, dancing and singing, 
their bodies are smeared by the chief with honey and melted 
turtle and pork fat. (7°) pp. 61-67, 133-135. 


VII. Seclusion. 


In connection with the practice of fasting, it may be observed 
that isolation or separation of the youths and maidens from 
the other members of the community is a very common mode 
of treatment. With the Australians the boy at eight or ten 
years of age must leave the hut of his father and live in 
common with the other young men of the tribe. He is 
called by another name than that which he has borne from 
birth, and his diet is regulated to some extent. (‘*) I. pp. 
71-72. 

The period of isolation varies very greatly. The boys of 
the Goulburn tribes in North Melbourne, who are to be con- 
secrated to manhood, are carried into a forest, where they stay 
two days and one night. Meanwhile they must knock 
out two of their upper incisors and give them to their mothers 
on their return home. (?7) p. 201. In northern Guinea the 
‘*novice’’ is shut up for eight days, and receives food once 
a day from a slave. At the end of this time masked men take 
him and make numerous tests of his courage. (7°) p. 420. 
Among the Quojas in Africa, ‘‘ the boys after circumcision are 
carried by force into the woods. There they remain a year 
and are instructed by the older members of the community— 
the ‘Seggone’—in civil government and military science. 
The tests to which these boys are subjected they call ‘ Belli- 
Paato’ or ‘Belli-Paaro.’ Its meaning is explained by the 
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Quojas in the following way: ‘It is a death and a new 
birth (eine Wiedergeburt), since they are wholly changed in 
the consecrated thicket, dying to the old life and existence 
and receiving a new understanding.’ When the youths return 
from the thicket they act as if they had come into the world 
for the first time, and had never known where their parents 
lived or their names; what sort of people they were; how 
to wash themselves.’’ (77) s. 199-200. 

In New Ireland, one of the New Britain group, the girl is 
placed in a small conically shaped structure, made from the 
leaves of the pandanus tree. In this small, dark enclosure 
she is obliged to lie down or sit in a crouched position on a 
platform of bamboo sticks, four feet from the ground. She 
can come out only once a day to bathe. Girls are often con- 
fined in these cages while quite young and must remain there 
until they are of a marriageable age, so that their imprison- 
ment often lasts four or five years. All this time they must 
not touch the ground with their feet, for it is ‘‘ tabooed.’’ 
(7°) pp. 281-294. The negro girls of Loango at puberty are 
confined in separate huts and they must not touch the ground 
with any part of their bare body. (°°) s. 23, (*+) II. p. 226. 
‘¢ The heir to the kingdom of Sogamoso in Colombia, before 
succeeding to the crown, had to fast for seven years in the 
temple, being shut up in the dark and not allowed to see the 
sun or light.’”’ (#1) Il. p. 226. In Bogota (Colombia) the 
prince ‘‘ had to undergo a severe training from the age of 
sixteen ; he lived in complete retirement in a temple, where 
he might not see the sun nor eat salt, nor talk with a woman.’’ 
A magician takes the boys of the inhabitants of Rio Nunez 
into a forest after the ceremony of circumcision. They live 
in huts covered with tree-limbs. They must be ransomed 
before they can return to their native place. (77) s. 199. 
The girl of the South American Indian tribe Macusi, who has 
reached puberty, must live in the attic of the hut apart from 
the other members of the household. When she has fasted 
seven days she can make some broth for herself. Her play- . 
things are broken up. Then she is bathed. Her mother 
beats her with sticks during the night and she must not cry 
loud enough to wake up those sleeping under the same roof. 
At the second flow of the menses another scourging is in- 
flicted. Then she is regarded pure and can be taken by the 
bridegroom. (?7)s. 197. With the Huron, Iroquois and Algon- 
kin Indians, the boys at puberty are placed in charge of an old 
man and the girls of an old woman. They must fast rigor- 
ously and a careful observance is made of all their dreams. 
Then they are placed under a tutelary divinity, who has care 
of them through life. The Ojibway boys about to enter man- 
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hood must build a hut in the spring near some high tree and 
‘there remain lying upon moss, fasting many nights until the 
pangs of hunger and thirst are no longer felt, and the soul 
becomes free. The soul stays in heaven during the sleep 
and there knowledge of life is revealed.’”?’ (°7) 8.195. A 
practice strikingly similar to the one just observed among 
the Quojas is that of the Virginian Indians. After a very 
severe beating the boys are thrown into a secluded spot. 
There they must stay nine months and can associate with no 
human being. They are fed during this time with a kind of 
intoxicating preparation of roots to make them forget all 
about their past life. After their return home, everything 
must seem strange to them. In this way it is thought that 
they ‘‘ begin to live anew.’’ They are thought of as having 
been dead for a short time and are ‘‘numbered among the 
older citizens after forgetting that they once were boys.’’ (*7) 
8s. 195. The Californian Indians burn into their flesh the 
figure of the beast seen by the boys during an intoxicated state 
which is produced by a similar drink. (77) s.196. The 
lads of the western tribe of the Torres Straits Islanders 
undergo a month’s ‘‘isolation in the bush,’’ separated from 
any woman and their own fathers. A relative attends them 
and teaches them the customs and morals of the people. 
‘‘This was followed by a great feast, when the lad was pre- 
sented to his relatives gayly ornamented and thenceforth he 
took standing as a man.’’ (°?). In New South Wales ‘‘the 
novice is not permitted even so much as to look at a woman 
or to speak to one during the initiation period ; and even for 
some time after he must cover his mouth when one is pres- 
ent.’? (27) p. 43. 


VII. Change of Name. 


As the youth at puberty leaves the family or domestic 
circle, preparatory to becoming a member of the tribe, he 
is often obliged to give up his family name for one which has 
significance with reference to his new standing as a full- 
fledged citizen. This, as has been observed above (p. 69), is 
a widely prevalent custom with the Australian tribes. The 
boys belonging to the Noeforeze in New Guinea are given a 
new name about the twelfth year. (*) II. s. 423. Among 
the other things and surroundings of childhood which the 
young man must forget is his name. MacDonald says, ‘‘ It is 
a terrible way to tease a Wayao, to point to a boy and ask 
him if he remembers what his name was when he was about 
the size of that boy. Some would not mention their name for 
any consideration.’’ (**) I. p. 128. 
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IX. Beating or Torture. 


It would seem that torture was a predominating element in 
almost all the practices mentioned. And yet it appears that 
beating in one form or another is often but one of a series of 
tests which the youth must undergo in the initiation process. 

Livingstone, in describing as an eye witness the second part 
of the ceremony among the Bechuana and Kaffir tribes, says : 
‘*¢ Just at dawn of day a row of boys of nearly fourteen years 
of age stood naked in the ‘kotla,’ each having a pair of 
sandals as a shield on his hands. Facing them stood the 
men of the town in a similar state of nudity, all armed with 
long thin wands of a tough, strong, supple bush, and engaged 
in a dance named ‘koha,’ in which questions are put to 
the boys as, ‘Will you guard the chief well?’ and while 
the latter give an affirmative answer the men rush forward to 
them and each aims a full weight blow at the back of one of 
the boys. Every stroke makes the blood squirt out of the 
wound a foot or eighteen inches long. At the end of the 
dance the boys’ backs are seamed with wounds, the scars of 
which remain through life. This is intended to harden 
the young soldiers and prepare them for the rank of men. 
After this ceremony and after killing a rhinoceros, they may 
marry a wife.’’ (°°) I. pp. 131-132. (°) pp. 164-165. 
‘* Likewise the young women are drilled under the surveil- 
lance of an old lady. They are clad all the time in a dress of 
alternate pumpkin seeds and bits of reed strung together and 
wound round the body in a figure ‘8’ fashion. They are 
inured in this way to bear fatigue and carry large pots of 
water under the guidance of the stern old hag. They have 
scars from bits of burning charcoal having been applied to 
the forearm, which must have been done to test their power 
of bearing pain.’’ (°) p. 167. The severity of these scourg- 
ings is well illustrated by the methods of the Indians of North 
Mexico. At the age of puberty the chief seizes the boy by 
the hair, throws him down and strikes him with his fist. If 
he smiles in return for this and appears fresh and active, he 
is ready for the second course of treatment, which consists in 
scourging his whole body with sticks and thorns until the 
blood flows. If he shows no sign of pain he is submitted to 
the third test. With the claws of birds of prey his bare body 
is hacked and torn. Amidst all this torture he must present 
a fresh and self-controlled appearance. The slightest expres- 
sion of pain would pronounce him unfit for war. At the 
close of these three tests the youth is presented with a bow 
and arrow, and he is told that he ‘‘ must never be timid; 
that he and his people only are men, and must consider 
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their enemies as wild beasts and must always fight to pro- 
tect himself and his countrymen.’’ (77) s. 196. 


THE MEANING OF THESE CEREMONIES. 


It is usually very difficult to get a thorough and complete 
description of the various rites and ceremonies. Savage if 
people guard them with the greatest secrecy. They belong to ay 
their religious life, and a sacredness is attached to them which fi 
forbids their being described or even mentioned to a foreigner. i 
As absolute secrecy was demanded in regard to the meaning % 
and minutest details of the old Greek Mysteries, so primitive 
peoples, the world over, will not talk about some of their 
religious beliefs and practices for any consideration. Some 
parts of the initiation ceremonies among various tribes are 
kept secret from the women of the tribe as well as foreigners. 

While the practices vary greatly with different races and 
take place at different ages, owing perhaps largely to the 
varying age of puberty in different climates, there yet appear 
certain common features based upon universai fundamental 
principles. 

I. The esthetic feelings of these crude, primitive people 
may account for some of the bodily mutilations and gorgeous 
decorations. Nature has not suited their ideals, and it has 
to be improved upon. With the Indians of British Columbia, 
‘¢as soon as the infant is born, the mother rubs it from the 
mouth towards the ears, so as to press the cheek bones some- : 
what upwards. Outer corners of the eyes are pulled out- 
ward so that they may not become round, which is considered 
ill looking. Calves of the leg are pressed backward and up- 
ward, and the knees are tied together to prevent the feet 
from turning inward.’’ The natives think that ‘‘ children 
who have not been subjected to such treatment are ill look- 
ing.’ (?4) p. 572. Of the natives of Borneo it is said: 
‘‘Their teeth are naturally beautifully white and regular, 
but it is the fashion to disfigure them as puberty approaches. 
Upper incisors of both sexes are often filed into a single sharp 
point; a hole is bored through the centre of each and filled 
with brass. Enamel is scraped off with a rough stone and 
the teeth are rubbed with leaves which stain them black.’’ 
(?*). In this connection it might be mentioned that 
Ploss seems to lay too much stress upon the idea that circum- 
cision is practiced as an improvement upon nature. Jacobs 
says that Ploss’s view is ‘‘ physiologically incorrect, illogical 
and in conflict with the facts.”’ s. 198. He ridicules 
this ‘‘ coming to the relief of an embarrassed nature,’’ and 
seems to think that the sanitary value of this operation is 
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overestimated and made to do too much in the way of inter- 
pretation of the practices of various people. Jacobs’ own 
view will be mentioned later. 

II. The shedding of blood has a deeper meaning than the 
one sometimes mentioned, viz., to make the youth ac- 
customed to the sight of blood as a preparation for the 
warrior’s life. In Australia during the ceremonies, a godfather, 
who stands for the life into which the youth is to be initiated, 
is selected for each candidate. He opens a vein in his own arm 
and the youth drinks his blood. ‘‘After this the lad drops 
forward on his hands and knees and the sponsor’s blood is 
permitted to form a pool on his back and to coagulate there. 
Then the sponsor cuts with his stone knife broad gashes in 
the lad’s back and pulls open the gaping wounds with his 
fingers. The scars of these gashes remain as a permanent 
sign of the covenant ceremony.’’ (*5) Appendix, p. 336. This 
is similar to the practice already mentioned in New South 
Wales, of letting the blood from the wounded gum of the 
youth fall upon the man who represents the tribe. There is 
a ceremony among the Caribs of admitting the youth into the 
life of the clan, where the father of the youth takes a live 
bird of prey of a particular species, the totem of the tribe, 
and beats his son with it till the bird is dead and its head 
crushed, thus transferring the life and spirit of the bird to the 
future warrior. Further, he scarifies his son all over, rubs 
the juices of the bird into the wounds and gives him the 
bird’s heart to eat. (**) p. 45. 

It seems to me that in these ceremonies there is a sort of 
blood-covenant idea. Trumbull has shown how widespread 
this practice is. The union by means of blood, whether 
between men and gods or between man and man, has been 
universally regarded as the strongest and most sacred tie, 
closer than that of birth: ‘‘ There is a friend which sticketh 
closer than a brother.’’! It would seem that the covenant 
which Abraham is represented as having made with God, 
(seventeenth chapter of Genesis), was of the nature of a blood 
covenant, the mark of which covenant he bore in his flesh. 
And in these initiation ceremonies, the bond which bound the 
youth to the life of the tribe, which made him one with the 
community, was made and sealed by this closest, most lasting 
and most sacred means. 

IIT. Very closely connected with this blood-covenant con- 
ception is the sacrificial element in these ceremonies; for, as 
W. Robertson Smith maintains, ‘‘the fundamental idea of 
ancient sacrifice is sacramental communion.’’ (*) p. 418. 
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‘The early Semitic peoples had their animal sacrifices, in which 
the god and his worshiper united by partaking together of the 
flesh and blood of the sacred victim. (*) p. 209. By some 
ancient peoples human sacrifice was regarded the only worthy 
sacrifice. It was practiced not only by the Aztecs and 
African negroes, but by those people of proverbial superior 
civilization, the Greeks and Semites. Witness the story of 
Jephthah! and the offering of Isaac by Abraham. The 
significance of the narrative in the twenty-second chapter of 
Genesis is not to show the faith of Abraham, but the revela- 
tion to a man living in a crude, primitive civilization that 
there is a substitute for human sacrifice acceptable to the deity. 
Human sacrifice appears to have been a universal practice, 
but was superseded by various rites, such as flagellation, 
mutilation of some essential part of the body or emission of 
certain quantity of blood. (°°) p. 84. Tylorsays: ‘‘Of- 
fering a part of the worshiper’s body is a most usual rite. .. . 
Various rites of finger-cutting, hair-cutting and blood-letting 
are no doubt connected with sacrifice. They belong to an 
extensive series of practices due to various and often obscure 
notions which come under the general head of ceremonial 
mutilations.’’ (*7) II. p. 363. In these barbarous initiation 
«ceremonies death often resulted. But in every case there is 
a loss, a giving up of something — the blood, hair and other 
parts of the body regarded most precious. J. P. Trusen says 
in ‘‘DieSitten, Gebrauche und Krankheiten der alten Hebrier,’’ 
8. 124, ‘‘ It is not improbable that Abraham considered that the 
giving up of the whole body was substituted by the offering of 
the noblest part.’’ Quoted in ('*) s. 245. The conclusion 
which Jacobs reaches is that ‘‘ the original signification of cir- 
cumcision was the bringing of an offering to the deity, from 
which the people imagined that the life-giving or animating 
power proceeded, and such is its meaning among most savage 
peoples.’’ (*°) s. 255. ‘‘In their origin the hair-offering 
and the offering of one’s own blood are precisely similar in 
meaning. But the blood-offering, while it presents the idea 
of life-union with God in the strongest possible form, is too 
barbarous to be retained as an ordinary act of religion. It 
continued to be practiced among the civilized Semites by cer- 
tain priesthoods and societies of devotees; but in the 
habitual worship of laymen, it either fell out of use or was 
retained only in a very attenuated form, in the custom of 
tattooing the flesh with punctures in honor of the deity. 
The hair-offering on the other hand, which involved nothing 
Offensive to civilized feelings, continued to play an important 
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part in religion to the close of paganism, and even entered 
into the Christian ritual in the tonsure of priests and nuns.’’ 
(+) p. 316. 

IV. Another characteristic of these ceremonies is that 
they tested the courage and endurance of the subject. In- 
fanticide, so common with savage peoples, may be largely 
accounted for by the fact that the infant soon after birth is 
subjected to a kind of treatment which often results in death. 
It is believed by many savage peoples that only the fittest 
should survive. Infants who are unhealthy, crippled or in 
any way deformed would only be a burden to the community. 
None but those might live and be cared for who could survive 
certain tests. Hence the bathing of the young child in snow 
or water, or exposing him in some way. This practice of 
exposure we may believe was prevalent in ancient Greece. 
The story of (idipus exposed on the lonely mountain may 
have been suggested by this practice, and probably the story 
of Moses hid in the bulrushes is founded on a similar custom. 
At puberty there is a kind of repetition of these practices of 
infancy. Some writers explain the custom of knocking out 
teeth as an imitation of nature’s process. As in passing 
from childhood to youth the milk teeth are shed, so in the 
transition from boyhood to manhood the people take the 
place of nature and knock out the teeth. (77) Those who 
had arrived at the age of manhood and were to be qualified 
as citizens had to prove their ability to fulfill the obligations of 
the new life. Only those who could endure certain tortures 
and ordeals and display courage and strength are fitted for the 
duties of manhood. Therefore we are not so much sur- 
prised at the willingness, in most cases, of the youth to 
submit to various ceremonial operations. Halévy says that 
in South Arabia the boy who is not willing to be circumcised, 
the first act of manhood and a consecration to the warrior’s 
life, is looked upon asa coward. (*) II. s. 436. The young 
men of the Dajaks regard it an honor to be selected for the 
operation. These testing, hardening methods seem to have 
their survivals in many forms. The Germans used to test 
the child’s courage by putting him on a sloping roof; ‘‘if he 
held fast, he was styled astout, brave boy.’’ (°) II. s. 448-9. 
The ‘‘ Abhartung’’ process was especially emphasized in the 
Spartan system of training. The youths had to go with scant 
clothing and food, sleep on hard beds, submit to severe 
punishments for transgression, and undergo the yearly 
torture tests and scourgings at the altar of Artemis. No 
matter how severe the whippings, death often resulting, it 
was regarded ignominious to show pain or beg for mercy, and 
the boys who could hold out the longest were praised as 
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victors. (77) s. 201.1 The educational methods in the 
middle ages were very severe, aS we may learn from 
Augustine’s statement: ‘‘ I was put to school to learn lessons 
in which I (poor wretch) knew not what use there was ; and 
yet, if idle in learning, I was flogged. For this method was 
commended by our forefathers ; and many passing the same 
course before us framed for us weary paths, through which 
we were compelled to pass, multiplying toil and grief upon 
the sons of Adam.’’? At a school in Paris, where 
Erasmus spent his youth, we have the following observation, 
made about 1496: ‘‘ The bed was hard, the meat so bad and 
scanty and the work so difficult, that many of the most gifted 
youths died during the first year of their stay there or became 
blind, insane or leprous. The discipline ended by flogging.’’ 
(77) s. 202. 

V. But these initiation ceremonies are something more 
than mere tests of courage and endurance. The recognition 
in so many different ways and by almost every race, of the 
transition from youth to manhood, from the narrow domestic 
circle to membership in the community, has a deep psycho- 
logical as well as a physical significance. The boy as a 
member of the family, supported by others and feeling 
almost no responsibility, when becoming a man enters upon 
a new kind of life. He must now not only assume the care 
of himself, but must work for the good of the whole com- 
munity. And the way which these simple, crude people 
adopted to impress him with the significance and sacredness 
of this new life, was to put him through a series of ceremonies. 
In the minds of these peoples there was a fixed gulf between 
the life of manhood and that of childhood, and he who would 
become a man must put away ‘‘ childish things.’’ He must cut 
himself aloof from the things which interested him in his 
early days, even his own relatives. It was indeed a dying to 
the former life. Everything that might serve as a reminder 
of the old life must be scrupulously avoided. Kulischer 
thinks that we find a relic of this primitive practice in 
the school system of the middle ages. ll the sciences 
were taught in the cloisters and in the Latin language. The 
boys and girls had to live in the cloisters in order to get their 
education. There they learned Latin and Greek and became 
wholly estranged from the life of childhood. There was a 
breach between school and life. The object of the cloister 
training seems to have been, not to prepare the pupil for life, 
but to make him a “‘ new creature.’’ (77) 8s. 203. In truth, 


1Schoemann. Griechische Alterthiimer, I. s. 266-267. 
2 Confessions, Bk. I. Ch. IX. 
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we may say that the psychology of initiation into the various 
societies and organizations at the present time was in principle 
at least the psychology of initiation into manhood. ‘‘ There 
seems in the mysteries of savage races to be two chief pur- 
poses: there is the intention of giving to the initiated a cer- 
tain sacred character, and there is the introduction of the 
young to complete manhood and womanhood.”’ (**) I. p. 281. 
These ceremonies, barbarous and revolting to us, are so 
real and sacred to these people that they can not but deepen 
the sense of the change of life and make a lasting 
impression on the character of the subject. Those 
initiated into the Greek Mysteries ‘‘received impressions 
that they might be put into a certain state of mind.’’! Further- 
more, the initiated carried on their persons various badges 
and signs, and in many cases they literally bore in their flesh 
the marks of their manhood. This badge might be the mark 
of circumcision, or the scar of the totem, or any other mark 
tattooed on the body. Some tribes decorate themselves with 
leaves, feathers, leopard’s teeth, pieces of coral or 
some charm, as token of their new relation. The girls 
of the Szuaheli in Zanzibar at puberty, after their bath, have 
their hair gorgeously dressed and ornamented and are led 
about the town, ‘‘ seemingly to show that they are marriagea- 
ble.”? (°) II. s. 437. ‘* The Nicobarese not only flatten the 
occiput of children in infancy, but from the period of puberty 
blacken their teeth and perforate the lobes of their-ears to 
such an extent as to enable them, by the time they are full 
grown, toinserta wooden cylindrical instrument three-quarters 
of an inch thick.’”’ (7°) p.115. A cap for the boys and a 
kind of head-dress for the girls are insignia of manhood among 
the Chinese ; while the ‘‘ toga virilis’’ was assumed by the 
Roman youths at the beginning of manhood. The Greek 
ephebi at about the age of sixteen were initiated into 
citizenship by a solemn service and sacrifice, and were 
given a short, dark gray cloak and a broad-brimmed hat. 
Interesting as are the various interpretations of these rites 
and ceremonies, nevertheless the point of most vital signifi- 
eance is the fact itself of the widespread celebration of a 
particular period of life. In primitive religions, practice is 
everything, and the explanation of it goes for very little. As 
long as one strictly observes certain rites and conforms to 
certain regulations, he is not bound to give a reason for the 
faith that is in him, and is not persecuted if his interpreta- 
tion of the common act is the very opposite of that of another 


1Lenormant. ‘ The Eleusinian Mysteries.”? Contemp. Rev. Vol. 
XXVIII. 1880. 
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devout believer of the same faith. Lotze has said that it is a 
characteristic of human nature ‘‘ to survey the changeful life 
of man and mark off its periods with a consciousness of their 
significance The birth of the child, his attainment of 
manhood, marriage, death and burial,—all are distinguished 
by ceremonies : the celebration often but rude, nay, it may be 
the rites repulsive.’’! 

I now proceed to some characteristics of puberty, that 
period of all others in human life which is universally recog- 
nized. 


PUBERTY AND ADOLESCENCE. 


After birth the next most critical period in the life of the 
human being begins at puberty. Puberty is the advent of 
sexual maturity. In temperate climates it usually begins in 
the male between the fourteenth and sixteenth years. In the 
female this change takes place one or two years earlier. In 
warm climates puberty is reached somewhat sooner. ‘ At 
common law the age of puberty is conclusively presumed to 
be fourteen in the male and twelve in the female.’’? Adopt- 
ing Clouston’s distinction between pyberty and adolescence, 
the former ‘‘ denotes the period of the initial development 
of the function of reproduction;’’ the latter the ‘‘ whole 
period of twelve years from the first evolution up to the full 
perfection of the reproductive energy.’’ p. 543. Ac- 
cording to Foster’s medical dictionary, the average period 
of adolescence for boys is fourteen to twenty-five; for girls 
twelve to twenty-one. Billings, in his medical dictionary, 
places the period for Italian boys from fifteen to twenty-five ; 
for girls twelve to twenty. G. M. Gould® concludes that 
fourteen to twenty-five is the average period for boys, and 
twelve to twenty-five for girls. However, no hard and fast 
conclusion can be stated, for the advent of puberty varies in 
individual cases. Buck says:* ‘‘ Undoubtedly habits of 
idleness and luxury hasten it, and a life of severe labor, 
hardship and privation tends to retard it.’’ The physio- 
logical characteristics of puberty are more or less familiar. 
Puberty is from the Latin ‘‘ pubertas,’’ root pu, ‘‘ to beget.’’ 
It is the period when the reproductive organs begin to 
functionate. In the boy the voice deepens and the beard be- 
gins to grow; his shoulders to broaden and his muscles and 
limbs to rapidly develop. In the girl the bust develops and 


1 Mic. bk. V. ch. II. § 5. 

2Century Dictionary. 

3 New Medical Dictionary, 1890. 

‘Reference Handbook of the Medical Sciences, New York, 1888. 
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the menses begin to flow. A prophet of Israel has thus 
described the outward characteristics: ‘‘Thy breasts were 
fashioned and thine hair was grown.’’! This change at 
puberty has been called a second birth. ‘‘ It is, as it were, a 
second birth ; one less rapid and less violent than the first, 
but which instead of surprising an organism in a state still 
apathetic, hardly conscious like that of the fotus, surprises 
a being intelligent, sensitive, impressionable, and knowing to 
a certain extent how to observe himself and analyze what he 

It is a new life commencing, a new life of which 
nothing hitherto gave an idea and into which one enters with 
every apprehension of the unknown.’’ (*°) p. 256. The 
same writer thus describes the peculiar physiological changes 
in the girl at this period of life: ‘‘Les yeux, un peu fatigués 
et un peu cernés de brun, sont tantét réveurs et voilés tantét 
brillants d’un éclat presque fébrile; le regard clair, assuré, 
ingénu, presque animal de |’enfance a fait place 4 un regard 
expressif qui réfléte et qui peut rendre toutes les nuances du 
sentiments ; des rougeurs subites, des bouffées de chaleur lui 
montent au visage pour la moindre émotion et tout chez elle 
est prétexte 4 émotion; la voix, une fois la mue terminée, 
devient chaude, musicale, mieux timbrée et peut s’accom- 
moder 4 toutes les inflexions de la passion; les mouvements 
brusques, bruyants, désordonnés, deviennent plus doux, 
gracieux, ralentis; l’attitude a plus d’abandon, la demarche 
plus de langueur et de mollesse. Lesommeil est moins calme 
est moins pur; il est troublé souvent par des revés qui 
Vagitent et qui l’inquittent. Les yeux qui lui plaisaient la 
laissent indifferente.’’ (4*°) p. 45. 

In the primitive mind some of the phenomena of puberty, 
especially in the female sex, are associated with the miracu- 
lous and supernatural. A woman in childbed or during her 
courses is therefore usually tabooed by savage peoples, 
believing that everything connected with the propagation of 
the species as well as disease and death are manifestations of 
supernatural powers. The menstrual function was regarded 
by the old Persians as caused by the stars, and women were 
regarded unclean during their menses.?. Such was the belief 
of the Israelites.* That which is mysterious and out of the 
usual course of nature has been universally regarded as 
supernatural and dangerous. Hence woman at her monthly 


1 Ezekiel, 16:7. 

2Zend-Avesta. Part I. ‘*The Veudidid.” Introduct. Chap. V. 
§ 12. Ed. by Miiller. 

3 See, e. g., Lev. 15:19 seq. 

See also, Koran, Chap. II. ‘Separate yourselves from women in 
their courses, and go not near them until they are cleansed.” 
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periods has been kept apart from the people from fear that 
those who came in contact with her in any way would be 
defiled. ‘‘ Three paces from her shall he stay, who brings 
food to a woman who has an issue of blood either out of 
the ordinary course or at the usual period.’’' The dishes 
on which the food was brought had to be of metal so that they 
could be cleansed. With some of the Tinneh Indians, the 
girl, during her seclusion at puberty, must have her food 
served on dishes especially for her use and must not be 
touched by any other person. (*1) I. p.170. The Levitical 
law contained very definite regulations as to the purification 
of the woman herself and everything touched by her. * 

‘¢ Among the Carriers, as soon as a girl had experienced 
the first flow of the menses, her father believed himself under 
the obligation of atoning for her supposedly sinful condition, 
by a small impromptu distribution of clothes among the 
natives. This periodical state of women was considered as 
one of legal impurity, fateful both to the man who happened 
to have any intercourse, however indirect, with her, and to 
the woman herself who failed in scrupulously observing all 
the rites prescribed by ancient usage for persons in her con- 
dition.’’ (+1) Frazer says that the ‘‘custom of stinging the 
girl with ants or beating her with rods is intended not as a 
punishment or test of endurance, but as a purification; the 
object being to drive away the malignant influences with which 
the girl at such times is believed to be beset.’’ These 
developed later into tests of endurance. He supports this 
view by the fact that inanimate objects are beaten for the 
purpose of driving away the evil spirits from them. (') II. 
pp. 233-234. Frazer also advances the idea, that one rea- 
son for the seclusion of girls at puberty was the deeply 
ingrained dread, which primitive man entertains, of menstru- 
ous blood. ‘‘The girlis viewed as charged with a power- 
ful force, which, if not kept within bounds, may prove the 
destruction both of the girl herself and of all with whom she 
comes in contact.’’ Amongst the Australian blacks, the 
boys are told from their infancy that if they see the blood 
they will early become gray-headed, and their strength will 
fail prematurely. (*1) Il. p. 238. This universal 
dread of menstrual blood is closely connected with the 
widespread fear of contact with the mysterious and sacred. 
If such contact is necessary the effects must be removed 
in some ceremonial way. The hands must be washed 


1 Veudidid. Fargard XVI. I. §. 6. 
? Fargard, VII. 9. 
3 Lev. 15. 
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after handling sacred things. A tribe of the Bechuanas, 
who regard the crocodile a sacred animal, believe that seeing 
the animal will cause inflammation of the eyes. (°) p. 225. 
The Indians have a special name, Um-pannu-gas, for the elk 
buck in the spring time, at the mating season, for they are 
thought to possess souls, and on no account must one be 
killed.1 Other peoples think that if they eat the animal 
which is their totem, their bodies would be covered with 
boils.2, But like many other things which impressed the 
primitive mind as mysterious, menstrual blood has often 
been regarded as a charm, and a panacea for various diseases. 
‘‘In der Kosmographie des Arabers Zakarija ben Muhammed- 
al-Qazwini: ‘Das Blut der Menstruation, wenn mit ihm der 
Biss des toten Hundes bestrichen wird, heilt ihn und ebenso 
knotigen Aussats und schwarze Riiude.’’’ Quoted (*?) s. 
16. ‘‘ Das Blut der Menstruation einer Jungfrau hilft gegen 
den weissen Flecken auf der Pupille, wenn man es als 
Augensalbe.”’ 

The reproductive or sexual instinct which develops at 
puberty is one of the most fundamental and powerful in 
human nature. 

Krafft-Ebing says: ‘‘Sexuality is the most powerful factor 
in individual and social existence: the strongest incentive to 
the exertion of strength and acquiring of property, to the 
founding of a home and the awakening of altruistic feelings, 
first for a person of the opposite sex, then for offspring, and 
in a wider sense for all humanity.’’ (**)s.1. Reproductive 
power might be called the ‘‘apperception centre,’’ about 
which are clustered the religious thoughts and indeed thoughts 
about the most sacred and mysterious things, of many people. 
The soul was by some early Greek philosophers thought to 
be water, and Aristotle says that this conception was suggest- 
ed by generative seed, which in all animals is moist. 
Hippo said the soul could not be blood; ‘‘ for the seed is not 
blood and this seed may be regarded as the primary form of 
soul.’”’® In the stoic philosophy the image of reason is 
procreation. The universal reason as the creative force in 
nature was called Generative Reason or the ‘‘Spermatic 
Logos.’’* Death and the reappearance of life have been the 
objects of world-wide ceremonies and festivities. The young 
girls, in the Kanagra district in India, in the spring marry the 
two deities Siva and Parvati, who represent the spirits of 
vegetation. The Egyptians, Syrians, Greeks celebrated the 


1“Ploughed Under,” p. 21 (note). N. Y., 1881. 

2 3rd Annual Rep. Bureau of Ethnology, Wash. p. 225. 
> Aristotle, Psych., Wallace’s Ed. p. 21. 

‘*Zellar, ‘‘ Stoics, Epicureans and Skeptics,” p. 172 seq. 
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death and revival of vegetation in the feasts of Osiris, Adonis, 
Dionysus. And we have the modern remnant of this recog- 
nition of the fertilizing power in vegetation, in the ‘‘ May 
King and Queen’”’ and ‘‘May-pole’’ festivities. (*1) I. p. 278. 
There is good evidence for believing that phallic worship also 
had its origin in this veneration of the life-giving or repro- 
ductive power. Some writers on this subject go so far as to 
maintain that every religion has sprung from the sexual 
distinctions. The sky has been worshiped as father and 
the earth as mother. The Tahitans believed that all existence 
came from the union of two beings. The stars were begotten 
by the sun and moon. In New Zealand there is a myth that 
there were two original ancestors of everything in the universe 
—the earth, which is the mother, and heaven the father. 
(**) p. 26. But most writers on the subject of phallic worship 
seem to lose all critical sense, and everything is interpreted 
as symbolizing the sexual parts of man. Thus the sacred 
pillars and stones are phallic symbols; architecture and 
sculpture, ancient and modern, are governed by this distinction 
of the sexes. But that most of this literature is uncritical and 
fanciful is very apparent. (*) pp: 194-195, 437-438. It is but 
another instance of how one conception can be made to explain 
everything. Undoubtedly the underlying truth of this theory 
is the fact, that the parts of the body connected with the 
propagation of the species, have often been regarded sacred. 
The narrative in the twenty-fourth chapter of Genesis, which 
has its parallel in the Arabic manner of taking an oath, is 
founded on this truth. Much more judicious than the state- 
ments that all religions are founded on the sexual distinction, 
or are concerned with the sexual passion, is the statement by 
Dr. Brinton, that ‘‘ of all properties of organized matter, that 
of transmitting form and life is most wonderful ; and if we 
examine critically the physical basis of the labors and hopes 
of mankind, if we ask what prompts its noblest and holiest 
longings, we shall find them in the vast majority of instances 
directly traceable to this generative power. No wonder that 
religions which spring from man’s wants and wishes, very 
often bear the distinct trace of their origin in the reproductive 
function.’’ (*°) p. 64. Enough has perhaps been said to 
indicate the associations of naive thinkers of the most striking 
phenomena which begin to manifest themselves at 
puberty. But the changes which take place at the advent 
of puberty are psychical as well as physiological. Coincident 
with the functioning of new organs, and the development of 
cerebral centres, which have hitherto lain dormant, are pro- 
found intellectual and emotional changes. ‘‘ Le systéme 
glandulaire exerce un grand influence sur le systeme cérébral 
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et cela doit étre vrai surtout pour les glandes qui 
se distinguent par leur eminente sensibilité.’’ (4+°) p. 25. 

The activity of the organs, which connect the individual 
with the race, is accompanied by powers and instincts 
which affect his mental life in its various aspects and mark 
the beginning of a new life, intellectually, morally and 
emotionally. At puberty the differences between individuals 
as well as between the two sexes become more marked and 
characteristic. The plays and pastimes of childhood lose 
their attractiveness. ‘‘ With the child, life is all play and 
fairy tales, and learning the external properties of ‘things;’ with 
youth it is bodily exercises of a more systematic sort, novels 
of the real world, boon fellowship and song, friendship and 
love, nature, travel and adventure, science and philosophy.” 

Dr. Burnham, in his ‘‘ Study of Adolescence,’’ draws the 
following inference from observation of individual cases: 
‘¢ There is at puberty a great increase in vitality and energy. 
This is manifested by the rapid growth at this period, by 
increased power of resisting disease, by the greater mental 
activity, and the like. The great evolution of energy and the 
corresponding influx of emotional vitality may objectify itself 
in many different ways. With some it may result merely in 
greater physical activity. With others it gives an impulse to 
intellectual work ; with still others it leads to social and 
altruistic activity. A love affair, poetry, religious or political 
fanaticism, bizarre actions, general perversity and insanity 
are all possible outlets. The whole subject is most com- 
plicated. It involves the most profound questions of life and 
heredity. What the phenomena of adolescence may be in any 
given case depends largely upon one’s general health, educa- 
tion, hereditary tendencies, temperament and thelike.’’ (+7) 
pp. 181-182. 

Aristotle’s description of the period of youth is very apt. 
He says in the Rhetoric, ? that of bodily desires it is the 
sexual to which the young are most disposed to give way. 
They are passionate, irascible and apt to be carried away by 
their impulses. They are charitable, trustful, sanguine, and 
have high aspirations. ‘‘ Youth is the age when people are 
most devoted to their friends, relatives and companions.’’ 
If they commit a fault it is always on the side of excess. 
But we must consider a little more in detail the psychological 
characteristics of this ‘‘ new life,’’ which dates from puberty 
and reaches maturity at the close of the adolescent period. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the psychology of adolescence, 
based upon a thorough study of a large number of individual 


1 James’ Psych. Vol. II. p. 401. 
? Bk. II. Chap. XII. 
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cases, has yet to be written and that the results already 
adduced lack sufficient data for accurate scientific purposes, 
yet a few and perhaps the leading characteristics may be 
mentioned. I am largely indebted to the article already 
referred to by Dr. Burnham, which not only makes a good 
beginning in the study of the adolescent period, but also con- 
tains many valuable suggestions for further study. 

I. There is a decided awakening of the intelluctual life at 
puberty. ‘* Were it not that the importance of this period is 
often forgotten, it would be too commonplace to speak of the 
ardent activity of adolescents; for we take it for granted. 
An astonishingly large amount of the world’s work has been 
done by them. To recount what has been done by young 
men before the age of thirty, would be to re-write a large part 
of the world’s history Even when the work has not 
actually been done at this period, the inspiration and the stim- 
ulus came then.’’ (*7) p.191. The same writer says further 
that the incentive to philosophic thought generally comes at 
adolescence, and mentions the fact that Leibnitz had written 
several works at twenty-two; Berkeley published his ‘‘ Essay 
on the Theory of Vision’’ at twenty-five, and ‘‘ The Princi- 
ples of Human Knowledge ’’ at twenty-six. Hume wrote most 
of his ‘‘ Treatise on Human Nature,’’ as he himself says, 
when he was in college. Schelling published his ‘‘ Ego as 
Principle of Philosophy ’’ at twenty, and began to lecture at 
the University of Jena when he was twenty-three. ‘‘ The 
Four-fold Root of the Principle of Sufficient Reason’’ was 
published when Schopenhauer was twenty-five. At twenty 
Herbart had written several philosophical essays, and at 
twenty-two Benike had published his first three works (‘‘Out- 
lines of the Seience of Cognition,’’ ‘‘Empirical Psychology 
as the Basis of all Knowledge’’ and his ‘‘ Doctor’s Disserta- 
tion ’’). Lotze’s ‘‘Metaphysics’’ appeared when he was twenty- 
four, and ‘‘Jonathan Edwards, probably the greatest of Ameri- 
can philosophers, wrote some remarkable philosophical spec- 
ulations in his ‘ Notes on the Mind’ when he was a boy of 
sixteen.’’ (+7) p.191-192. In the adolescent period, literature 
begins to be really appreciated and understood. (*°) p. 546. 
The reasoning faculty rapidly develops, and this period has 
appropriately been called ‘‘the storm and stress period ’’ of 
life. In truth a new consciousness awakens; an imperative 
impulse is felt to readjust habits of thinking and living to 
new conditions. Doubts of a philosophic and religious 
nature are for the first time pressing, and in some cases the 
whole foundation upon which life has been constructed begins 
to totter and often falls to pieces. Creeds are overhauled, 
and there is an inevitable tendency to challenge authority 
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of whatever nature and question early convictions with almost 

heartless zeal. 
' JI, There is a decided change in the moral life at puberty. 
Altruistic feelings begin to develop, and there is a decided 
inclination towards persons of the opposite sex. Youth is 
above all the period of most intimate friendships. Self-cen- 
tered interest yields to the instinct of devotion to some object 
or person. Plato puts in the mouth of Agathon in the 
Symposium: ‘‘ Youth and love live and move together.’’ A 
recent writer has said: ‘‘It is in order for youth to take 
hold of a thing impetuously, to create for itself an ideal, to 
be full of enthusiasm for noble deeds and noble characters, to 
act with that ardor which has made us love even its exaggera- 
tions and its imprudences.’’ (*°) p. 66. ‘There is a 
decided emotional ground tone of purely subjective origin, 
showing itself in vague longings and pleasing moods of melan- 
choly, and craving for something objective to attach itself 
to.”’"* ‘* A new birth of all the higher social qualities, the 
affective faculties, the social instincts, the altruistic organic 
cravings,’’ takes place at adolescence. The individual lives 
not so much for himself and the present; for his horizon 
broadens, and as he thinks more of the future, a keener and 
deeper sense of the seriousness and responsibility of life is 
awakened. The distinction between right and wrong, of 
purity and impurity, becomes clearer and more defined. 
Rudyard Kipling strikés this psychological truth when he 
remarks: ‘‘ Youngsters in their repentant moments consider 
their sins much more serious and ineffaceable than they 
really are.’’? The ethical perceptions are no doubt intensified 
by the influence of the reproductive organs. As Clouston 
says: ‘The powers and instincts that make for the continu- 
ance of the race strengthen every other power and faculty at 
that period (adolescence) of life. The sense of seriousness and 
responsibility of life is first roused through them. The sense 
of right and wrong, good and evil, is by them kindled into 
strength enough to guide the conduct. Shame, modesty, 
chivalry, self-denial, tenderness and a host of other virtues 
and essential social graces are founded on them. The highest 
moral qualities, the keenest yearnings after the good, the 
intensest hatred and scorn of evil are not to be found in 
the asexual men and women.”’ (4°). 

Tit. Another characteristic closely related to the foregoing 
is increased emotional activity. The adolescent mind over- 
flows with enthusiasm. The most lofty ambitions are nour- 


Maudsley, of the Human Mind,” p. 449. 
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ished. Impulse, which never reasons out the consequences, is 
a chief main-spring of action. We find abundant illustrations 
of this phase of mental life in literature. George Eliot’s 
eharacters furnish some very valuable psychological material 
along this line. ‘‘ Maggie Tulliver, with her enthusiastic 
self-renunciation alternating with ‘volcanic upheavings of 
imprisoned passions,’ with her ‘wide, hopeless yearning for 
that something, whatever it was, that was greatest and best 
on earth ;’ anc Tom, with his energy and self-reliance, kept 
from waywardness by the wholesome prophylactic of work; 
Gwendolen Harleth, with her intense desire for admiration, 
her impulsive activity, selfishness, and inchoate religious 
and ethical sentiment ;—these, perhaps, are the most striking 
examples.’’ (+7) p. 177. Of Gwendolen Harleth, Clouston 
says: ‘‘ From the time when at the gaming table, Gwendo- 
len caught Deronda’s eye, and was totally swayed in feeling 
and action by the presence of a person of the other sex whom 
she had never seen before: playing not because she liked it 
or wished to win, but because he was looking on,—all through 
the story till her marriage, there is a perfect picture of female 
adolescence. The subjective egoism tending toward objective 
dualism, the resolute action from instinct, and the setting at 
defiance of calculation and reason, the want of any definite 
desire to marry, while all her conduct tended to promote pro- 
posals, the selfishness as regards her relatives, even her 
mother, and the intense craving to be admired, are all true to 
nature.’’ (°°) p. 546. To use the author’s own words: 
“ Gwendolen was in that mood of defiance in which the 
mind loses sight of any end beyond the satisfaction of en- 
raged resistance ; and with the puerile stupidity of a domi- 
nant impulse includes luck among its object of defiance. 
Since she was not winning strikingly, the next best thing was 
to lose strikingly.’’ ‘‘I will do something. I will be some- 
thing. Things will come out right.’’ This is a character- 
istic outburst of adolescent passion and confidence. 

But there is a darker side to the picture. Consequent 
upon this influx of new life so full of promise and potency, 
are manifold dangers to the health, both of body and mind. 
Although Prof. Key, from his observations upon children 
in Swedish schools, found that the rapid growth in boys from 
their fourteenth to sixteenth years, and in girls a little earlier, 
was accompanied by increase of power to resist disease, yet 
far too little is known of the exact relation of the ‘‘ marked 
physical changes that occur at adolescence to health, and 
physical and mental activity.’’' (+7) pp. 176, 180. Science is 


1 Key, Schulhygienische Untersuchungen. Hamburg, 1889. 
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coming to recognize more and more the very intimate and 
constant interrelation between mind and body. The condi- 
tions of one determine to a large degree those of the other. 
Digestion, alimentation, and the various functions of the 
secretory, and by no means least in importance, the reproduc- 
tive organs, exert a decided influence on the psychical life. 
‘¢Tl n’existe nulle part dans l’économie, une sympathie plus 
intime que celle qui relie aux centres nerveaux les organes de 
la reproduction, et tel est leurempire sur les manifestations 
de la vie intellectuelle, qu’on pourrait sous ce rapport par- 
tager l’existence humaine en trois grandes periods ; avant, 
pendant, aprés la periode des fonctions genitales.’’ In the 
middle ages it was a subject of debate, how far a woman in 
her periods was responsible for her acts. But the reproduc- 
tive functions if normal are healthy. ‘‘Comme le levain est 
bon pour la pate, ainsi les menstrues sont bonnes pour la 
femme.’’ In both sexes there is great danger that these 
functions may be developed prematurely, resulting disastrous- 
ly both to body and mind. ‘‘L’influence morale se fait 
encore sentir sur l’époque de la premiére apparition des 
régles, qui retardée ou avancée suivant l’education que recoit 
la jeune fille le milieu dans lequel elle vit. Toute excitation 
génésique (roman, bal, théatre) hate le moment de la 
puberté pour la jeune fille, et, pour la femme déja réglée, 
augmente la quantité de sang perdue 4 chaque époque. Tout 
le monde sait qu’a la compagne la menstruation est plus 
tardie qu’a la ville.’”? (4°) p. 37. 

President Hall has said that one of the greatest dangers of 
this period ‘‘ is that the sexual elements of soul and body will 
be developed prematurely and disproportionately. Indeed 
early maturity in this respect is in itself bad. If it occurs 
before other compensating and controlling powers are un- 
folded, this element is hypertrophied and absorbs and dwarfs 
their energy, and it is then more likely to be uninstructed 
and to suck up all that is vile in the environment. Probably 
the greatest and most experienced living teacher of physiology 
has expressed the opinion that at least nine-tenths of the 
thoughts, feelings, imaginations of the average male adoles- 
cent centre for a few early years of this period about this 
factor of his nature.’”’ (°°) p. 207. The advent of puberty 
when normally reached has generally something of the mys- 
terious and unknown for the individual; and the newly 
awakened sensations put to test the balance and self-control 
of the healthiest and best instructed natures. But when 


1 Ball, ‘* Legons sur les maladies mentales; folies genitales.” 
Paris, 1883, p. 571. Quoted by Icard, p. 4. 
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sexual maturity is hastened by reading bad literature, a <——~ 


perverted imagination, bad companionship, or by whatever 
causes, the disastrous results can hardly be estimated. It is 
at puberty that the distinctive traits and characteristics of 
heredity appear. With the youth of bad ancestry it is a 
particularly critical period. The diseases of this period of 
life are mostly the result of heredity. Some one has said 
that ‘‘ every hereditary disease of adolescence means that the 
law of arrest and destruction of a bad stock by organic or 
reproductive death is coming into operation.’’ Nature then 
may be said to make a test of the vitality and power of the 
individual to survive, a principle which the primitive races 
seem to imitate in their various initiation ceremonies. 

It has been said that puberty is a period of ‘‘ unstable 
mental equilibrium.’’ ‘‘ Puberty is the first really dangerous 
period in the life of both sexes as regards the occurrence of 
insanity ; but it is not nearly so dangerous as the period of 
adolescence, a few years afterwards, when the body as well as 
the reproductive functions have been more fully developed.’’ 
While affections needing asylum treatment are very rare 
during adolescence, affections of the nervous centres are very 
apt to appear at this period of life, notably the two great 
derangements of the motor centres, epilepsy and chorea. 
Insanity of puberty in both sexes is characterized especially 
by motor restlessness. Clouston (°°), pp. 538-539. In Tuke’s 
Dictionary of Psychological Medicine, it is estimated that in 
seventy-eight per cent. of the cases of insanity of adolescence 
the symptoms are those of mania, which is characterized by 
marked mental exaltation, restlessness, self-conceit, actions 
of a hysterical nature. In the first stage there is a period of 
‘‘low spirits’’ and ‘‘ diminished energy.’’ At such periods 
life is apt to be dreamy and uninteresting. Then there is an 
“elevated emotional condition,’’ ‘‘assumption of manly airs,’’ 
‘‘ acting out of bravado.’’ This is usually followed by acute 
mania, ‘‘when the speech becomes incoherent, the conduct 
outrageous and violent, and the habits filthy and degraded.’’ 
The same authority states that twenty-two per cent. of the 
cases are melancholia, delusion and stupor, all marked witha 
periodic tendency, and there is in some cases a suicidal ten- 
dency. (*°) Morel says that sixty-six per cent. of periodic 
psychosis start at puberty. This periodic tendency is particu- 
larly marked in the female sex. Krafft-Ebing cites nineteen 
personal observations of psychosis returning at each period. 
And according to the Gazette Medicale de Paris, out of two 
hundred and thirty-five cases of insanity, twenty-seven were 
due to menstruation. ‘‘The menstrual function can, by 
sympathy, especially in the case of those predisposed, create 
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@ mental state varying from simple psychalgia—that is, simple 
malaise moral, simple disturbance of mind—to alienation, to 
complete loss of reason, and modifying moral responsibility 
from simple extenuation to absolute irresponsibility.’’ (4°). 
Puberty is liable to ‘‘ hallucinations and frenzied religious 
conceptions.’’ The writer, at the close of an account ofa 
male patient twenty years of age admitted to the Mavisbank 
Asylum (Edinburgh, May 31, 1886), adds: ‘‘Mental disorder 
occurring at the period of rapid growth preceding full develop- 
ment, generally takes the form of mania. There is exaltation 
with a great deal of conceit, and the ideas and delusions, if 
they exist, are of a sexual and religious nature. Such cases 
exhibit in a greatly exaggerated and distorted form the mental 
state of most people at that period of existence.’’ This 
patient thought he had committed an unpardonable sin and 
had been condemned to everlasting punishment. (°1) pp. 
69-72. A young girl of good family and equally good 
character, experienced a sudden suppression of the periods 
in consequence of a ‘‘ conscientious scruple.’’ It brought on 
delirium and convulsions, and sanity and reason returned 
only with decline of menstruation. (+°) p. 197. 

This leads me to remark that the moral sense, which is usu- 
ally much keener at puberty, may become morbid. Undoubt- 
edly the phenomena of excess so characteristic in this period of 
life have a very close relation with this newly awakened ca- 
pacity for the distinction between right and wrong, purity and 
impurity. Excess almost always produces reaction. In the 
case of the drunkard a sense of remorse usually follows a 
debauch. Icard says: ‘‘ Un scruple, un enseignement im- 
pradent, l’eloquence peu sage d’un predicateur ont suffi, dans 
quelques circonstances pour troubler, tout a la fois, les fone- 
tions cérébrales et la fonctions menstruelle.’’ (*°) p. 197. 
He also cites a case from the Gazette Medicale de Paris of a 
child twelve years of age, who was so frightened by the 
terrors of hell aroused in her mind by a preacher that she 
lost consciousness and had several convulsions. This is 
somewhat similar to the case which Clouston gives of a girl 
fifteen years old, ‘‘ clever and studious, who, after hearing a 
sermon one Sunday, became very depressed and insisted on 
praying with the other girls at school.’”’ (°°) p.43. A 
recent writer has said: ‘‘ No part of us is more susceptible 
of morbidness than the moral sense; none demoralizes more 
thoroughly when morbid. The trouble, too, affects chiefly 
those of the finer fibre—the person who criticises every- 
thing he does, who has lost his sense of proportion, who 
teases himself endlessly and teases his friends about the 
right and wrong of each petty act. It is a disease, a moral 
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disease, and takes the place in the spiritual of ‘nervous 
prostration’ in the physical.’’ (°?) p.680. Again, what may 
be called morbid doubting is another danger to which the 
adolescent is liable. Dr. Burnham’s study of adolescence 
contains some very valuable material respecting the ‘‘ func- 
tion of doubt’’ during adolescent development. The per- 
sonal experiences which he collected were for the most part 
those of men who were especially interested in philosophical 
studies. He states that about three-fourths of his correspon- 
dents had passed through a period of doubt. Some regarded 
ita normal experience, others thought it to be abnormal. 
Naturally in these cases, doubts were of a philosophical and 
religious nature. In the newly aroused mental activity at 
puberty, there seems to be, as already observed, a tendency to 
analyze and reconstruct beliefs of every kind. A reason 
is demanded for everything. A typical, though perhaps 
little extreme, experience is that of one correspondent, who | 
began by having some doubts as regards the efficacy of © 
prayer. ‘‘The doubting process thus begun was carried on, 
being always stimulated by fresh discoveries of the error of 
early beliefs. It will be noticed that this skepticism was 
directed solely against authority. I was not conscious that 
God had deceived me, or the world, or nature, or the senses, 
but men, authorities, teachers, preachers, writers. My dis- 
trust, therefore, in authority increased, until I arrived at that 
sort of universal skepticism which consists in a disposition 
to accept no statement of authority till examined and verified 
by my own reason, in other words a kind of universal skepti- 
cism. Happily in this case, as the person himself states, 
doubt was rather a constant and steady stimulus to inquiry,”’ 
and he was safely carried through the iconoclastic to the 
reconstruction period. (*7) pp. 184-5. Doubt itself is, in 
some persons, a most powerful stimulus to study, and though 
‘¢ there is more faith in honest doubt than in half the creeds,’’ 
there are instances where this passion for analysis and rea- 
soning becomes almost a disease, absorbing all interest and 
usurping all activity. It would seem that pessimism would 
be one result of this mental condition, as it plainly is when 
emotion becomes the aim of life. ‘‘Shelley, Byron, Novalis, 
and perhaps both Goethe and Schiller in their younger days, 
are examples. With these adolescents the huut for intense 
and lasting emotion goes vigorously on, but since emotion 
seems to be subject to the psycho-physic law which applies to 
sensation in general, and an emotion can be sustained only 
by constantly increasing stimuli, and since emotion itself, as 
Mr. Mill found, is apt to vanish if made an end and analyzed, 
they are doomed to failure, and pessimism is the inevitable 
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result. Much of modern poetry has never outgrown this 
pessimism.’’ (*7) p. 192. ‘‘Active emotion, intense in quali- 
ty, unlimited in quantity, is what the poets of the revolution 
desire. One need only mention ‘ Werther,’ ‘The Robbers,’ 
‘The Revolt of Islam,’ ‘Faust,’ to suggest what is meant 
by the spirit of there volutionary poetry.’’* 

Furthermore, this period of such intense intellectual and 
emotional activity is attended by another danger. Youth is a 
period when habits are being permanently formed, when life 
is plastic, and one is liable to drift in any direction. If these 
yearnings and activities of the adolescent are wrongly directed, 
they often lead to crime. W. D. Morrison states that there is a 
very rapid increase of crime from the age of sixteen. He further 
says ‘‘ that if youths between the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
one could by any possibility be prevented from embarking on 
a criminal career, the drop in the criminal population would 
be far-reaching in its effects. It is from the ranks of young 
people just entering early manhood that a large portion of 
the habitual criminal population is recruited; and if this 
critical period of life can be tided over without repeated acts 
of crime, there is much less likelihood of a young man 
degenerating afterwards into a criminal of the professional 
class.”’ (5*%) p. 168. 

Corre gives some figures showing the rapid increase at the 
advent of puberty: Of 7,473 prisoners in France in 1883 
under twenty-one years of age, there were as follows: (5*) p. 
309. 

Below 8 years of age, 6 girls. 
From 8 to 10 years of age, iis 
269 
16 409 
“18 385 
209 
Over 20 years of age, 8 

The writer also adds in a note to page 316, the following : 
‘‘Sur 26,000 malfaiteurs arrétes dans une année & Paris, 16,000 
n’ont pas 20 ans et presque tous montrent un cynisme ex- 
traordinaire.’’? 

But suffice it for the dangers of this life which begins at 
puberty. Various are the remedies which have been advo- 
cated. We may believe that the initiation rites of primitive 
people had as one object the prevention of excess and promo- 
tion of steadiness and self-control. He who can control him- 
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self is well equipped for this ‘‘ storm and stress’’ period. To 
learn the right use of this influx of new life, physical and 
psychical, is a far higher ideal than that of the ascetics who 
advocate the extinction of all bodily appetites. This warfare 
against the body finds an advocate even in Plato. 
‘‘ Whence come wars and fightings and factions? Whence 
but from the body and the lusts of the body? 5 
Even if we are at leisure and betake ourselves to some spec- 
ulation, the body is always breaking in upon us, causing tur- 
moil and confusion in our enquiries, and so amazing us that 
we are prevented from seeing the truth. It has been proved 
to us by experience that if we would have pure knowledge of 
anything we must quit of the body. . . Having got rid of 
the foolishness of the body, we shall be pure and hold converse 
with the pure.’’* But a better philosophy takes nature as 
it finds it, and seeks to utilize in its designs much which has 
not only been looked upon as useless, but absolutely harmful 
and dangerous. These appetites and cravings of the physical 
nature are but a power for good if they can be turned into 
the right channel. With this end in view, physical training is 
coming to be more and more recegnized as fundamental to any 
complete and wholesome system of education. 

Besides developing the muscles and thus giving shape and 
hardness to the body, physical exercise trains the motor cen- 
tres of the brain and thus aids in developing the mental facul- 
ties. Physical exercise furnishes an important outlet for the 
great amount of energy at puberty. Activity of one kind or 
another is an absolute necessity for healthy adolescence. ‘‘At 
this period education must no longer be mere acquisition, it 
must give outlet for action. Youth must be given an oppor- 
tunity to do something. With many this is necessary for 
mental balance and sanity: for all itis a means of saving 
waste energy. It is the period for manual training, for work 
in the laboratory, for physical training, sports, excursions, 
and the like. It is, moreover, the period for manifold activ- 
ities. If ever Herbart’s many-sided interest may be aroused, j 
itis now. Balance should be obtained by presenting many 
things. Undue tendency to introspection must be checked 
by allurements to action.’’ (+7) p. 193. 


ADOLESCENCE, THE PERIOD OF ‘‘ NEW LIFE”’ BY NATURE, 
ALSO THE TIME FOR THE ‘‘ NEW LIFE’”’ 
SPIRITUALLY. 


There is need, in these ‘‘ storm and stress’’ years which be- 
gin at puberty, of the very best means of regulating and de- 
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veloping life, both of body and soul. Physical train- 
ing, modern industrial and laboratory methods, are 
supplying a long felt want. Students of criminology 
are emphasizing the value of industrial education as 
a preventive of crime. (5°) p. 212. For the youth who is 
approaching manhood, with his: newly awakened feelings, 
impulses and ambitions, a new environment, interests and 
duties, hitherto unappreciated, are essential. It is no mis- 
guided instinct which has led tribes and races in all times 
and places, as I have already shown, to observe this period 
of life with instruction, rules and regulations, which indicate 
to some degree, a consciousness of the greatness of this change 
and its attendant dangers. Under the same instinct the 
church has recognized the necessity of an ethical and spirit- 
ual change, and as a result we find a parallel if not a remnant 
or natural development of this world-wide cultus of initiation 
rites, in the confirmation ceremonies in civilized nations. At 
the beginning of the adolescent life, savage peoples admitted 
to citizenship the youth who had proved their fitness for the 
duties and responsibilities of citizens. In the church the in- 
struction and discipline of childhood culminate in the rite of 
confirmation, when the young are recognized as independent 
and responsible members of the Christian community. The 
Roman catechism suggests the twelfth year as a suitable time 
for confirmation ; at any rate it should not be given until the 
age of reason. (5°) ‘‘ In baptism a man is received to war- 
fare, and in confirmation he is armed to fight: in baptism 
we are regenerated to life, after baptism we are confirmed to 
fight; in baptism we are washed, after baptism we are 
strengthened.’’! My main thesis is to show that these prac- 
tices, both of civilized and uncivilized people, are founded on 
fundamental physical and psychological principles, and ac- 
cordingly to emphasize not only the fitness but also the need 
of the spiritual change, which theology has formulated in the 
doctrine of regeneration, during the adolescent years. I 
have briefly indicated the physiological and psychological 
characteristics of this period of life for the purpose of show- 
ing the predispositions to such a change, and the reasons 
‘ why it should occur at puberty. From what has preceded 
it is evident that with this new life which dawns at puberty, 
there are strong predilections toward vice and crime, and 
very powerful impulses toward virtue and goodness. Some 
writer has well said that in love, which is one of the principal 
questions of youth, there is ruin or salvation. I maintain 
that during the adolescent years there is a necessity, grounded 
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in man’s nature as a human being, of a new consciousness of 
one’s relation to God, of a conscious choice of Christ as the 
chief object of his love and service, with an overmastering 
sense of the duties and responsibilities involved in this ideal 
life, in order that he may not only be saved from selfishness 
and the dangers which threaten youth, but also that his newly 
awakened capacities and powers may be controlled and used 
for the development of the noblest character. 

I think it is possible to conclusively show by statistics that 
the majority of conversions in most churches occur during 
adolescence. Several clergymen have told me that two-thirds 
of the Christians in their churches were converted under 
the age of twenty-five. Christopher Cushing in a pamphlet 
entitled, ‘‘ The Methods of the Spirit,’’ states that in his own 
ministry the average age of conversion was twenty-two and 
a half years : that of men being twenty-three and a half, and 
that of the women twenty-one and ahalf. Another writer 
estimates that of 1,000 Christians, 548 were converted under 
20, and 337 between 30 and 40. He adds from careful observ- 
ation that of 253 converts 

138 were converted under 20 years of age. 
_ a between 20 and 30 years of age. 
4 40 ** 5O 
3 «6 50 ‘* 60 6 
1 60 70 
In what follows I hope to show by further evidence that this 
is the most natural period for conversion. Theology and 
methods of religious instruction have too often committed the 
mistake of disregarding the natural development of the hu- 
man mind. They have sought to help man to a better life with- 
out knowing the conditions and stages of growth in the men- 
tal life. Old and young have been made to take their spirit- 
ual food in doses of the same compound and quantity. But 
if the so-called secular education needs to be guided 
by psychological principles, surely moral and religious 
instruction, so universally recognized as of supreme impor- 
tance, require all that psychology can teach about the subject 
with which religion and morality are concerned. The nascent 
periods in a child’s life must be studied and utilized ; his in- 
terests at the different periods must receive careful attention, 
and the natural development of the mind not to be sacrificed 
for the sake of a priori theories. 

‘¢ First the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the 
ear,’’? expresses as truly the order and development of the 
soul as that of nature ;.and therefore the necessity that teach- 
ings and beliefs be adapted to the natural instincts and appe- 
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tites. Lotze says truly that there can be revelation only when 
the divine influences are reflected upon by mind. The activ- 
ity of the subject himself is one of the essential factors in 
revelation. ‘‘ We cannot imagine the recognition of any fact 
as something that can be simply communicated, something 
that reaches the mind ready made without any activity on its 
part ; we can only imagine that occasion can be given to the 
mind to, as it were, produce such recognition by exercising 
this activity, and in this it is that every appropriation of a 
truth must consist.’’! But beside this waste in teaching those 
truths which cannot be appreciated for lack of capacity in the 
child, there is great danger in the sphere of morals and religion 
of precocious development. Ihave mentioned the tendency 
to self-examination and morbidity of the moral sense in ado- 
lescents. Clouston has called attention to the same danger of 
forcing mental activity. The strong points in early childhood, 
like akeen moral sense or astrong, remarkable memory, are lia- 
ble to become the weak points in later life. Over-haste for con- 
versions makes the mistake of trying to reap without having 
sown good seed or given it time to ripen. (°°) p. 313. This 
forcing process can but produce a shallow, unhealthy Chris- 
tian character, which never deepens nor broadens with the 
growth of years. Christians of this sort have been compared 
to early risers, of whom Mill remarked that they are conceited 
all the forenoon and stupid all the afternoon. The fruit that 
lasts the longest is not the first to show signs of ripeness. 
Again this morbid tendency of the moral sense is kept alive 
and intensified by a great deal of the preaching and religious 
literature which cultivates introspection and constant self-ex- 
amination. It has been well said that ‘‘ excited preaching and 
revival meetings are only suited to stolid, healthy brains.’’ 
Mr. Charles Francis Adams, in an interesting paper read be- 
fore the Massachusetts Historical Society at the June meet- 
ing, 1891, states that in studying the records of some of the 
oldest churches in Massachusetts, in particular those of Ded- 
ham, Braintree and Groton, he finds a rapid increase in the 
number of confessions of sexual immorality beginning at about 
the time of the ‘‘ Great Awakening.’’ This ‘‘tide of immor- 
ality,’’ which is usually attributed to the French wars which 
broke out in 1744 and closed in 1760, he suggests, might 
have been due to the religious conditions of the times. Ad- 
mitting that a ‘‘state of morbid and spiritual excitement ’”’ 
and a keener conviction of sin would lead to the confessions 
of sins of such a character, he, however, raises the question 
‘‘ how far a morbidly excited spiritual condition may also be 
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responsible for the sin confessed.’’ A satisfactory consider- 
ation of this question he leaves to others with the remark 
that ‘‘the connection between the animal and spiritual na- 
tures of human beings taken in the aggregate, though subtle, 
is close ; and while it is well known that camp-meetings have 
never been looked upon as peculiar or even conspicuous for 
the continence supposed to prevail at them, there is no doubt 
that in England the license of the restoration followed close 
upon the rule of the saints.’’ (°’) p.502. Mr. Adams’s sug- 
gestion will doubtless meet with a great deal of opposition, 
and, unfortunately, the facts are of such a character that they 
cannot be easily obtained. It is certainly an interesting ques- 
tion, and there seem to be indications, at least, which 
strengthen the affirmative. Dr. Brinton has said that the 
stimulation of the religious sentiment arouses the passion for 
love, which will be directed as the temperament and individ- 
ual culture prompt. (+5) p. 73. Mr. Adams further says that 
this ‘‘ morbid excitement,’’ which is acommon phenomenon of 
religious revivals, in the ‘‘ Great Awakening ’’ was a species 
of insanity. ‘‘ This religious contagion of 1735 reveals a state 
of affairs bordering close on universal insanity.’’ I quote Dr. 
Brinton again : ‘‘ Every violent revival has left after it a small 
crop of religious melancholiacs and lunatics. Competent 
authorities state that in modern communities religious insan- 
ity is most frequent in those sects which are given to emo- 
tional forms of religion, the Methodists and Baptists for ex- 
ample; whereas it is least known among Roman Catholics, 
where doubt and anxiety are at once allayed by an infallible 
referee, and among the Quakers, where enthusiasm is discour- 
aged, and with whom the restraint of emotion is a part of dis- 
cipline.’”’ (45) pp. 75-6. 

Another tendency of the ‘‘ storm and stress ’’ period, that 
of morbid doubting, is frequently excited by religious teach- 
ings which disregard pedagogical principles. Granting that 
doubt is a natural and healthy activity of mind, and that ex- 
perience of unlearning many things toughens the mental and 
moral fibres, yet it is a sound principle to inculcate as far as 
possible such knowledge and beliefs in childhood as will fall 
in with later life, and thus aim to produce a gradual develop- 
ment and not one marked by revolutions. A narrow dog- 
matic religious training in many children only adds serious- 
ness and danger to the crisis of early manhood when one is 
obliged ‘‘ to think for himself.’’ Frederick W. Robertson has 
said, ‘‘ Let a child’s religion be capable of expansion, as lit- 
tle systematic as possible ; let it lie upon the heart like the 
light, loose soil, which can be broken through as the heart 
bursts into fuller life. If it be trodden down hard and stiff in 
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formularies, it is more than probable that the whole must be 
burst through and broken violently and thrown off altogether 
when the soul requires room to germinate.’ 

But besides adding fuel to the flame, bad religious educa- 
tion dwarfs and even suppresses the natural life of childhood 
and early youth, which is spontaneous, instinctive, emotional 
and unreflective. Therefore instead of answering questions 
before they are asked, or forcing problems upon the young 
mind which it has not yet encountered in its own life, the aim 
should be to make the religious life as bright, hopeful and 
attractive as possible. The mysteries of religion, the sense 
of sin and guilt, cannot and should not be known by the 
mind that is instinctive with wonder, implicit trust and 
obedience. To the naive curiosity of the child, nature and 
the supernatural are one. He can know no God who needs 
proofs of his existence. His interests and wishes are con- 
fined mostly within the domestic circle. But in early adoles- 
cence, as we have seen, a larger world opens. There is a 
tendency to break with the past, to form new friendships and 
confide secrets to other persons than parents. Then is the 
time when there is need, as I have already said, of a new 
consciousness of God, the recognition of duties as divine 
commands, of the supernatural and transcendental power 
manifesting its unchanging laws both in the natural and 
moral world. In this period of self-examination, inquiry 
and search for truth, the instinctive faith of childhood should 
develop into a deeper, more rational faith, grounded in the 
conscious personal need of the divine. It has been said that 
a child should grow up a Christian and never know himself 
as being otherwise. (°*) p.10. So far as this emphasizes 
the need of early training and gradual growth, it is sound 
doctrine. But coincident with the great intellectual, moral 
and emotional changes at adolescence, a new conception of 
God and spiritual things would seem natural for the normal, 
active individual, and I believe that this is happily the fact. 
This is not inconsistent with the view which I have sup- 
ported all along, that religious training ought to be such as 
will produce a gradual, steady growth. A growth by epochs. 
is not a growth by revolutions. In the majority of well regu- 
lated lives there are epochs more or less clearly defined. 
Just as there are marked changes in the physical, mental and 
moral spheres at puberty, so there ought to be a more or less 
conscious change in the religious life. It is a period of 
transition in every sphere, and very important it is that this 
transition be in every respect not too sudden or violent. It 
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has been and is a far too common practice in some religious 
circles to depend largely upon seasons of special religious 
effort for the conversion of men. Horace Bushnell says of 
the ‘‘great revival’? under Edwards, that while it had the 
great merit of displacing an era of dead formalism, it had 
the great defect of introducing an individualism which made 
too much of the personal experience element. I quote his 
own words: ‘‘It takes every man as if he had existed 
alone; presumes that he is unreconciled to God until he has 
undergone some sudden and explosive experience in adult 
years, or after the age of reason; demands that experience, 
and only when it is reached, allows the subject to be an heir 
of life. Then on the other side, or that of the Spirit of God, 
the very act or ictus by which the change is wrought is 
isolated or individualized so as to stand in no connection 
with any other of God’s means or causes, an epiphany, in 
which God leaps from the stars, or some place from above, to 
do a work apart from all system, or connection with his other 
works. Religion is thus a kind of transcendental matter, 
which belongs on the outside of life and has no part in the 
laws by which life is organized; a miraculous epidemic, a 
fire-ball shot from the moon, something holy because it is 
from God, but so extraordinary, so out of place, that it can 
not suffer any vital connection with the ties and causes and 
forms and habits which constitute the frame of our history.’’ 
(°8) pp. 187-188. 

I suspect that this presentation of the subject will 
call forth the criticism that no distinction is made 
between conversion and regeneration, the former being com- 
monly regarded the act of the subject himself and the latter the 
work of the Holy Spirit. This is regarded as very fundamental 
in most systems of theology. But fine theological distinctions 
and hair-splittings are omitted with a purpose; for an exhaust- 
ive and systematic treatment of the doctrine, with perhaps some 
emphasis of the divine element which theologians insist upon 
contrasting with the human, is not intended. The early church 
was divided.on the questions of the effects of the fall upon free- 
dom and the exact relation between the human and divine 
will in regeneration, and which takes the initiative in the 
change of heart. But such questions were largely occasioned 
by the denial or ignorance of a conception which is influenc- 
ing more and more at the present time the whole realm of 
theology, namely, the immanence of God. In the Latin 
theology, which has had such a predominating influence upon 
all successive theology, the dogma of original sin, according 
to which man was separated absolutely from God, was the 
fundamental doctrine. The will of man was corrupted and 
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rendered impotent by the fall of Adam and could be restored 
only by a divine act, and this took place in baptism. Hence 
there was an absolute necessity, for man’s first step toward 
salvation, of a special interposition and act of God. On the 
other hand, in Clement of Alexandria, we find the conception 
that life is a process of education under a divine instructor, 
and a recognition of the immanence of God underlies my treat- 
ment of this subject. It is in God that ‘‘we live and move 
and have our being.’’ 

If the criticism is passed that this discussion makes 
regeneration a ‘‘ natural process’’ and leaves out the super- 
natural element, such as the work of the Holy Spirit, in 
addition to the answer already contained in the statements 
that the physiological and phychological aspects are here and 
now the chief considerations, and that no attempt is made to 
define the nature or extent of the Spirit’s influence, as is 
usually done in a treatment of this subject, my position may 
be made a little clearer by asking if there is not a ‘‘ super- 
natural element,’’ so-called, in the laws and phenomena of 
mental life already considered? 

Right here is the error of many theories of regeneration. 
So much has been made of the deadening influence of the 
first sin, of the gulf between God and man beyond any human 
power to bridge, that the good in human nature has been 
overlooked. There are traces of this error in writers like 
Drummond.! Admitting as he does that ‘‘it is altogether 
unlikely that man spiritual, should be violently separated in 
all the conditions of growth, development and life from man 
physical,’’ p. 35, he says later that ‘‘the inorganic world is 
staked off from the living by barriers which have never yet 
been crossed from within The door from the organic 
to the inorganic is shut, no mineral can open it: so the door 
from the natural to the spiritual is shut and no man can open 
it.’? P. 71. Does he mean that the natural man has no 
more ability to become spiritual and no more responsibility 
than the mineral has to become a plant? This view would 
make regeneration a literal and absolutely new creation, not 
recognizing if not denying the fact that man at bottom, in his 
capacities at least, is a spiritual being, made in the image of 
God. On the other hand, the burden of this discussion has 
been to show that man needs and has capacities for a 
change of heart. The questions, ‘‘ How can a man be born 
anew?’’ ‘‘ What will thou have me todo?’’ ‘‘O wretched 
man that I am ! who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death?’’ but express the universal longings of humanity, 


1 “‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual World.”’ 
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which the Christian ideal of life seeks to satisfy. These 
questions reveal a better nature in man, ‘‘a diviner self’’ 
striving for mastery. It was these hungerings and thirstings 
of the human soul to which Christ appealed. He urged 
men to lay hold on that life which is life indeed. It was his 
life and example which attracted men and awakened in them 
the better self. To become his followers they must give up 
the old life for one of love and service. Hence in Christianity 
the doctrine of regeneration assumes the most definite and 
largest meaning, namely, likeness to Christ. This ideal was 
required of men, we may believe, because they were constituted 
for it and needed it to complete their manhood. This life, it 
seems to me, appeals to the young of that age which I have 
tried to describe. It is then that such an ideal in all its 
attractiveness can be appreciated, when the individual is so 
full of life and ambitions, with cravings and longings which 
the things of childhood cannot satisfy. 

There is a positiveness in the Christian ideal which has a 
peculiar salutary and saving power. In Gautama’s concep- 
tion the higher life is knowledge. Sensuality and individuality 
are simply delusions of our ignorance. Spinoza’s conception 
of the new birth was also intellectual, a transition from ob- 
secure to clear ideas. The only thing necessary is the knowl- 
edge of the nature and the cause of our passions. ' 

With Schopenhauer, contemplation of the beautiful is the 
ideal. In Buddhism, as in Christianity, renunciation is a 
cardinal doctrine. But while in the former the main effort is 
to rescue life from desire and delusion, a salvation ending in 
the annihilation of the will to live, in the latter salvation is 
not only from something, but fo something, namely, life 
eternal. Is there not a feeling of barrenness in much of the 
reflective, contemplative views of life which leave out action? 
Matthew Arnold’s poem, ‘‘ Self-Dependence,’’ appeals to us 
by its beautiful description of the calm, serene life of the stars 
which— 

‘¢ Demand not that the things without them 
Yield them love, amusement, sympathy.”’ 


But the lesson which he makes them teach, that if we are 
to be as the stars are, we must live as they do :—‘‘ Resolve to 
be thyself, and know that he who finds himself, loses his 
misery’’—lacks the truth fo live by that the Christian ideal 
gives us. That which I have called the ‘ positiveness”’ 
of the Christian life is expressed in the words of Paul, 
axe by the Spirit and ye shall not fulfill the lust of the 
esh. ? 


1 Bthica, III. Def. 1 and 2, IV. 2-5. 
2 Gal. 5:16. 
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It is a truth luminous on every page of gospel teaching- 
Not contemplation, not introspection and self-examination, 
but action is the golden truth of Christianity. Not only was 
it required of the disciples that they follow their Master in 
His deeds of love, in feeding the hungry and caring for the 
sick, but they were told that to understand Him and His 
teachings they must live out the life in action. 

We have already seen that action of some kind was one of 
the most healthy and saving influences for adolescents. They 
need activity as an outlet for the rapid influx of new forces, 
something which shall absorb their interests and lead their 
attention and thoughts away from their own natures. Despine 
in his Philosophy of Crime says that thieves are usually lazy 
and have bad passions. If a man is lazy he is apt to have 
some outburst of passion. Work, instead of being man’s 
curse, is his greatest blessing. 

It is said that a regenerate life is a saved life. Such alife as 
the Christian ideal cannot but insure salvation: salvation not 
from the sin that some great ancestor committed in the dim past, 
but from the slavery and bondage of our own lusts, appetites 
and passions. ‘‘Man’s natural sinfulness is really nothing more 
than the preponderance of his sensuous impulses and the insub- 
ordination of his fleshly nature to his spirit.’’! Christ likened 
sin to a disease which he came to heal,? and in a parable also 
to death,* so that the new life is a living again. This con- 
trast between the old life and the new is represented by Paul 
as a dying and a living again.* 

The regenerate life is a ‘‘new creation,’’ but one that 
fulfills the first; for ‘‘the spiritual is to the natural as the 
grain which ripens in the sunshine is to the seed that dies 
in the earth. The Christian character, in its perfect idea, is 
the nature of man completely ethicized through the in- 
dwelling of the Spirit.’’® 

Paul’s distinction between the ‘‘natural’’ and the 
‘‘ spiritual’? man, finds an analogue in the difference be- 
tween the life of childhood and manhood. The new life of 
manhood, with a new sense of sin, right and wrong, new 
faculties, demands a higher life than that of childhood. 

The regenerate life is a changed life, but instead of coming 
like a lightning stroke to shock, shatter and even kill all exist- 
ing life, it is a change marked by the consciousness of the per- 
son’s own needs, and that the Christ life can satisfy them. 


1 Miller, Christian Doctrine of Sin, Vol. II. p. 280. 
Matt. 9:12. 

Luke 15:24-32. 

“Rom. 6:1-14; Eph. 4:22-24. 

*Smyth, “Christian Ethics,” p. 4. 
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Robertson has said, ‘‘To be a son of God is one thing; to 
know the fact is another—and that is regeneration.’’! 

‘Because ye are sons, God sent forth the Spirit of His 
Son into our hearts.’’? When adolescents come to know 
themselves, their own resources and capacities, and the power 
of the Christian life to use and control them, and thus save 
life, religion will seem not only more natural and reasonable, 
but above all an absolute necessity. Then it will be said with 
Augustine, ‘‘ Thou hast made us for Thyself, and our heart is 
restless until it find rest in Thee.’’® 


‘ Sermons, pp. 273-4. 
*Gal. 4:6. 
* Confessions, Bk. I. Ch. I. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF CHILDHOOD. 


The profound psychogenetic significance of the language function, 
not only as an index of mind development, but also as a factor in 
that development, justifies its treatment in a separate chapter. 
Such separate treatment would not otherwise be justifiable, inas- 
much as language does not constitute a new pom phenomenon, 
or class of phenomena, differing in any essential respect from those 
already treated. It rather partakes of the nature of them all, and 
constitutes a grand product of their conjoint operation. 

In order to the employment of language of any sort,' there must 
be, in the first place, sensation. If sounds are to be intelligently 
uttered, they must first be heard. The child who is born deaf, and 
continues in that condition, does not learn to speak. In the second 
place, langua ag age perception and judgment. The sounds 
must not only be heard, = must be understood. A meaning 
must be attached to them. therwise they will never be given 
back by the child as the expression of his thought; i.e., as his 


language. In the third place, it is essential to any advance beyond 


the merest linguistic rudiments, that abstraction and generalization 
take place; for the communication of thought, in its highest forms, 
cannot take place until there has been attained the comprehension 
of the general as distinguished from the particular, and of the 
abstract as distinguished from the concrete.? Finally, passing from 
the cognitive to the volitional aspect of mind, it is obvious that 
language, in its most essential characteristic—i. e., as expression— 
belongs to the will. Every expression of thought, whether it be 
word or mark or gesture, is the result of an act of will, and as such 
may be classed among movements. ; 
It is not, therefore, as constituting a new order of facts, different 
from thoughts and feelings and volitions, but rather as illustrating 
the development of these, and entering as a factor in that develop- 
ment, that language receives this separate place. We judge of the 
child’s mental development largely by the rapidity of his progress 
towards a skillful manipulation of the instruments of expression. 


?A)though our chief attention is occupied here with the spoken word, this is by no 
means the only form of guage. In its broadest sense, language includes evel 
means by which thought is communicated; and therefore the gestures of the deaf- 
mute, and the hieroglyphic characters on Egy n monuments, as well as the written 
Manuscript and the printed page, are as really language asthe most eloquent oral 
phs, because they are the BL eye of someone’s thought. As Broca says, 
nguage is “the faculty of estab! ng 2 constant relation between an idea and a 
sign,” whatever that signmay be. All that can be said, therefore, concerning the 
psychological importance of the spoken word, applies equally, mutatis mutandis, to 
every other means of communication. 


20n the other hand, thought itself cannot attain to any great degree of generality 
without the aid of language. Thought and language are mutually helpful, and conduce 
each to the development of the other. 
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TRACY: 


I.—HEREDITY VS. EDUCATION IN LANGUAGE. 


There is no psychological problem to the solution of which a 
study of the infant mind may be expected to contribute more largely 
than this: What is hereditary, and what is acquired, in the sphere 
of language? Long before maturity is attained, such an abundance 
of acquired material has been added to our original store, and 
through constant repetition, the two have become so transformed, 
modified and assimilated in character, that we are no longer able 
to distinguish the one from the other. But from the beginning it 
was not so. Ifa child executes a gesture, or utters a sound, at an 
age so early as to exclude the possibility of imitation or sponta- 
neous invention on his oy we may conclude that the sound or the 
gesture—or, at least the disposition to express himself in this 


manner—has been born with him. Here only, then, are we able to 
apply the logical method of difference to the solution of the prob- 
em. 


It is obvious, at a glance, that speech is a product of the conjoint 
operation of these two factors: heredity and education. If, on the 
one hand, we observe the initial babbling of the infant, and notice 
its marvelous flexibility, and the enormous variety of its intona- 
tions and inflections—and this at an age so early as to preclude 
observation and imitation of others,—it will be apparent that the 
child has come into the world already possessing a considerable 
portion of the equipment by which he shall in after years give 
expression to his feelings and thoughts. If, on the other hand, we 
carefully observe him during the first two years of his life, and note 
how the intonations, and afterwards the words, of those by whom 
he is surrounded, are given back by him—at first unconsciously, 
but afterwards with intention—and how, when conscious imitation 
has once setin, it plays thenceforth the preponderating réle,—we 
shall readily believe that, without this second factor, but little 
progress would be made towards speech-acquirement. 

It may be well to consider briefly how these two factors enter at 
every point in the development of language. For example, in order 
to speak, the child must possess first of all a sensory and motor 
physiological apparatus. This physiological apparatus, including 
the auditory structure for the reception of sounds, the inter-central 
and centro-motor cells and nerve tracts for the accomplishment of 
connection between the impression and the expression, and the 
organs of vocal utterance (larynx, palate, tongue, lips, teeth), is 
his inheritance from the past, but in the new-born child it’ is 
all imperfect, both in structure and in functioning; and its 
development requires the constant moulding influence of those 
educating agencies by which the human being is surrounded from 
the moment of his entrance into the world. 

Again, the disposition to utter sounds of all sorts, and to express 
states of feeling by them, is undoubtedly inherited, since, from the 
very beginning of life, and quite all example, the 
child constantly exercises his vocal organs.! ut in spite of this, 
so inadequate is heredity alone, that the child will not learn the 
language of his parents, unless he be in the society of those who 
employ it. If rought up among savages, he will speak their 
language; if among wolves, he will howl.” 


“Le langage est en nous une faculté si naturelle, que dés la premiére enfance, 
Yexercer est un besoin et un plaisir.”—. 


2“It is found that young birds never have the song poor to their species, if th: 
it; wherenn, they juire very e ome almost any other bird 
are associated. bifred Russell Wallace, Natural Selection. 
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In making this statement, we do not overlook those remarkable 
cases in which children have invented a language of their own, 
quite different from that spoken around them; and persisted for 
some time in using the former and entirely ignoring the latter. 
Mr. Horatio Hale gives an account of five different cases in which 
this has occurred, two in the United States and three in Canada. 
In one case this invented vocabulary consisted of twenty-one root- 
forms, out of which, by combination and modification, the children 
developed a complete language, by which, with the aid of gesture, 
all their wants could be communicated; and in all the cases the 
invented language was sufficient for all intercourse as between the 
children themselves; and was persistently used until the children 
were finally broken of it, by being separated or sent to school (*). 
Ip all these cases, it is to be observed, the child did not learn the 
language of his parents in the absence of those who employed it. 
It is also to be noted that the new language was invented, not by 
one child, but by two. Language is possible in all normal children; 
it becomes actual only in the presence of acompanion. But given 
the companion, and scarcely any limit can be set to the possibilities 
of development. Indeed, Mr. Hale has given us a theory of 
language, in which the origin of lin tic stocks is attributed to 
the inventiveness of children who have become separated from 
their tribe when very young; and in the light of such facts as those 
given above, the theory seems highly probable. Onthe other hand, 
that the child shall — any specific tongue now existing, depends 
on his education. e does not inherit any particular tongue or 
dialect. Some think he will acquire his mother-tongue with greater 
facility than any other (*" ), yet even this — be doubted. “Speech 
is hereditary, but not any particular form of speech” (*). ere 
may be an inherited ten ency to find certain sounds difficult, such 
as sh to the ancient Ephraimite, or th to the modern Frenchman, 
but this is only a tendency, and does not prevent the child from 
—s any language perfectly, if his education begins early 
enough. 

Again, the careful study of the language of signs makes it quite 
clear that many gestures are inherited (e. g., holding out the 
hands to express desire, which is world-wide, and is executed 
by children who have never seen it done), but the development 
of gesture into anything like a complicated system of expression, 
is quite dependent on the social environment. Of course this 
is only another way of saying that language, being the instrument 
for the communication of thought, is not developed in the absence 
of beings to whom thought can be communicated. 

Thus, then, the case seems to stand with regard to the respective 
spheres of heredity and education in the production of language. 
As regards the child’s present endowment and capabilities at the 
moment of his entrance into the world, ‘‘he is the product, the 
result of the generations which have preceded him; he is the visible 
link which connects the past with the future”’ (*); but with regard 
to that which he is to be, and the legacy which he in his turn shall 
transmit to those who shall succeed him, he is very largely depend- 
ent on his physical and social environment; and all those who 
compose that environment, assist, whether they will or no, in his 
education. 


‘La mére, au reste, ou la nourrice, ne sont ici que des institutrices en chef; car tous 
ceux qui entourent l'enfant au berceau qui conversent en sa présence, participent, sans 
s’en douter, & cette 6ducation fondamentale” ( 99: 82), 
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Il.—THE PHYSIOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT. 


If the question were asked, ‘‘ Why does not the new-born child 
talk?” two answers might be given. In the first place, there is a 
a gene Sg reason, viz., he has, as yet, no ideas, and has, there- 

ore, nothing to say (7). Inthe second place, there is a physio- 
logical reason, viz., his speech-apparatus is as yet so imperfectly 
developed that he could not express ideas if he had them. ; 

In the same way, if the question were asked, Why does any 
person ever lose the power of speech? similar answers might be 

iven. He either loses his ideas, through some mental disorder, or 

e loses the power of expression through some physiological dis- 
order. The two cases are, moreover, parallel in another sense, 
inasmuch as the acquirement of ideas in the one case, and their 
failure in the other, are closely associated with, if not indeed quite 
dependent upon, the presence or absence of the physiological 
functions. 

The physiological reason, then, why the child does not yet poet, 
lies in the undeveloped state of the ‘The lungs 
are not yet developed in a degree and manner sufficient for articu- 
late speech. The expiration needs to be strong, and exactly 
regulated. Now, in the infant, the pectoral muscles are still 
developed in a very small degree; the breathing is accomplished 
much more through the fall of the diaphragm than through the 
active extension of the pectoral cavity. Hence, breathing move- 
ments are more superficial and more irregular than in later years. 
Artificial speech requires complete control of the breathing 
mechanism, which the child has not yet got. To his speech-instru- 
ment is still wanting a large number of strings, whistles and 
registers. The organs of speech are the lungs, air tubes, larynx 
and vocal cords, the mouth, with tongue, palate, lips and teeth. 
The lungs create the stream of air; the tone and voice are formed 
by the larynx; according as the vocal cords open wider or come 
nearer, arises the deeper or higher tone. The form ofthe tone (i. e., 
vowel a or 0, etc., consonant b or f, etc.) depends on the form of 
the mouth at the time. Now the larynx is still very small and 
undeveloped in its form, and so with the tongue, the lips, and the 
muscles moving them; and as for the teeth, they are still entirely 
wanting” (27). The undeveloped condition of the auditory appara- 
tus, and of the brain, have also to be considered in this connection. 

On the other hand, it needs to be borne in mind that the relation 
between the organs of speech and speech itself is a reciprocal one. 
If speech depends on the organs, it is also true that the organs 
depend on speech, and are not developed, except by exercise. As 
one learns to play on the harp by playing on the harp, so the child 
learns to speak by speaking. e exercise of the vocal organs 
develops those organs, so that they become capable of higher 
exercise. 

The lungs first appear, early in the embryonic stage, as a single 
median diverticulum from the ventral wall of the esophagus, which 
soon becomes dilated towards the two sides in the form of primi- 
tive protrusions or tubercules, while the root, communicating with 
the cesophagus, remains single. The foetal lungs contain no air 
and lie, packed in a comparatively small compass, at the back of 
the thorax. They undergo very rapid and remarkable changes 
after birth, in consequence of the commencement of respiration. 
They expand so as to completely cover the pleural portions of the 
~~ um, their margins become more obtuse, and their whole 

orm less compressed. The entrance of the air changes their 
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texture so that it becomes more loose, light and spongy, and less 
granular; while the great quantity of blood, which, from this time 
on, circulates through them, greatly increases their weight, and 
changes their color. The proportion of their weight to that of the 
Soap booomes nearly twice as great as before, while, at the same 
time, their specific gravity, after the beginning of respiration, be- 
comes very much less ( :®7 ), 

The trachea, or windpipe, which connects the lungs with the 
1 x, is in the embryo almost closed, its anterior and posterior 
walle being very near each other. The small space remaining is 
filled with mucus. With the exercise of respiration, the mucus is 
expelled, and the tube itself gradually becomes more distended, 
but its anterior wall does not for some time become convex. With 
the growth of the child, the cartilages which form the “ribs”’ of 
the trachea, become stronger and better able to bear their part in 
the forcible expiration of air which is required for speech ( 8:5 ), 

The larynx, which is the organ most directly concerned in the 
production of ‘‘ voice ” or “‘ tone,” is an exceedingly complicated 
mechanism, consisting of a framework of cartilages comprising no 
less than nine distinct parts, connected by elastic membranes or 
ligaments, two of which, from their specially prominent position, 
are named the true vocal cords. In speaking and singing, these 
cartilages are moved relatively to one another by the laryngeal 
muscles. The larynx is situated at the upper end of the trachea, 
the mucus lining of the two organs being continuous. At the time 
of birth, this organ is very small and, narrow, and continues com- 
paratively insignificant up to the period of adolescence, when rapid 
and remarkable changes take place, especially in the case of the 
male, where it becomes much more prominent, and the pomum 
adami protrudes so to be perceptible at the throat ( 8:52 ), 

The tongue is composed very largely of muscular fibres, running 
in various directions, such as the superior and inferior lingual 
muscles, which move the organ up and down, and the transverse 
fibres, by which it is moved from side to side. Besides these, we 
have the various glossal muscles, which, though extrinsic to the 
tongue itself, yet are implicated in its operations. These muscles 
are allmore or less flabby in the foetus and the new-born, and 
become strong only by nutrition and exercise. A similar remark 
applies to the lips; while the teeth, without which the dental and 
labio-dental consonants can never be ter | pronounced, are at 
the beginning of life entirely absent, though the first steps toward 
their formation take place as early as the seventh week of the 
period of gestation ). 

The brain of the foetus is comparatively deficient in convolutions, 
and presents a smooth, even appearance. The first of the primary 
fissures to appear is the fissure of Sylvius, which is visible during 
the third month. The other primitive sulci also begin to appear 
about this time, and by the end of the fifth month are well estab- 
lished. The second sulci make their appearance from the fifth 
or sixth month on. e first of these to be seen is the fissure of 
Rolando. ‘By the end of the seventh month, nearly all the chief 
features of the cerebral convolutions and sulci have appeared. 
The last fissures to appear are the inferior occipito-temporal, and a 
small furrow crossing the end of the calloso-marginal” ( 8:8), But 
long after the extra-uterine life begins, the child-brain is still 
deficient in many of the higher processes, the association fibres 
being the last to develop. e convolutions are for a long time 
comparatively simple, and their increasing complexity as life 
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advances stands to the exercise of the various faculties, partly in 
the relation of antecedent, and partly in that of consequent. 
Speech, then, in the little child is a tentiality, though not an 

actuality. He is, as it were, in possession of the machine, but the 
belts have not yet been adjusted to the pulleys, nor has he yet 
learned to handle the instrument. The inabi to speak is not, 
therefore, an abnormal state at the beginning of life, any more than 
the inability to write or swim or play the piano (*:*). It is merel 
an imperfect state. But the inability to learn to speak is abnormal, 
and its cause must be sought, not in immaturity, but in abnor- 
mality, of the physiological or psychological structures and 

rocesses involved. The one is an unnatural condition, into which 

he child has fallen; the other a natural condition, out of which he 
will gradually rise. 


Ill.—PHONETIC AND PSYCHIC DEVELOPMENT. 


We shall here, first of all, give a sort of outline history of the 
speech-progress of the average child during the first two years, 
ee from a large number of actual observations (made b 

ifferent persons on different children) and proceeding by peri 
of six months each; then we shall give summarized statements of 
a number of child-vocabularies that have been carefully compiled 
at different ages; and finally, we shall examine what general con- 
clusions may be drawn from the material at hand, and set down as 
empirical laws, awaiting further substantiation. I say ‘‘ empirical 
laws,’’ because children differ so much from each other, and reliable 
observations are so comparatively scanty that, for the present, 

4 ~ oy statements must be held in abeyance, or made only tenta- 
ively. 


First Six Months.—‘‘In Thuringia,” says Sigismund, “they call the 


first three months ‘das dumme Vierteljahr,’ ”’ and during the second 
three months, according to Schultze, no advance is made on the first. 
It might seem, then, that in this first half-year there is nothing 
worthy of our attention in the matter of language. This, however, 
is very far from being the case, for in this period a most important 
eo ee rene is going on. The little ch d, even in the cradle, 
and before he is able to raise himself to a sitting posture, is receiv- 
ing impression every waking moment from the environment; is 
hearing the words, seeing the gestures, and noting—in a manner 
yg not purely involuntary—the intonations of those around 
im; and out of this material, he afterwards builds up his own 
vocabulary. Not only so, but during this period, that peculiarly 
charming infantile babble (which Ploss calls “‘ das Lallen’’) begins, 
which, though only an “awkward twittering” (*), yet contains in 
rudimentary form nearly all the sounds which afterwards, by 
combination, yield the potent instrument of speech. A wonderful 
variety of sounds, some of which afterwards give the child difficulty 
when he tries to produce them, are now produced automatically, by 
a purely impulsive exercise of the vocal muscles; inthe same way as 
the child at this age performs automatically many eye-movements, 
which afterwards become difficult, or even impossible (* ). 
Taine thinks that “‘all shades of emotion, wonder, joy, willfulness 
and sadness” are at this time expressed by differences of tone, 
equaling or even surpassing the adult ( *7 ). 
e child’s first act is to cry.! This cry has been variously inter- 


?“Sobald das Kind zur Welt geboren ist, fiingt es an gellend zu schreien” (1). ‘The 
child is born into the world! He enters it struggling; a scream is his first utterance” 
87). 
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preted. Semmig calls it ‘‘ the triumphant poneat everlasting life,”’ 
and describes it as “‘ heavenly music’ ( he Musik); Kant 
said it was a cry of wrath, and others have spoken of it as a 
sorrowful wail on entering this world of sin; or as a wage ee | of 
the pains and sorrows of life. It seems more scientific, though less 
poetic, to accept the explanation of the “‘anembarrassed naturalist,’”’ 
who sees in it nothing more nor less than the expression of the 
yk of the first breathing—the rush of cold air upon the 
ungs 

A more important point is the relation of this first vocal utter- 
ance to the speech that is to follow. The cry at first is merely an 
automatic or reflex “‘squall,”” without expressive modulation or 
distinctive timbre; the same cry serves to express all sorts of feel- 
ings. But very soon it becomes differentiated and assumes various 
shadings to express various mental states. This differentiation 
begins at different times in different children. A girl only fifteen 
days old expressed her desire to be fed by a particular sort of cry 
(*). In another case, the cry had ce to be a mere squall by 
the end of the first month (!). In another, the feelings of hunger, 
cold, pain, joy and desire were expressed by different sounds 
before the end of the fifth week (*). Others report the transition 
from the “cry to the voice”’ ( *), involving codperation of the 
eens and ‘tom at different times, but all within the first three 
mon (1). 

These cries are variously described. According to one, “ the cry 
of pain is generally longer continued than the cry of fear” fe 
Another speaks of the cry of fear as ‘short and explosive,’’ while 
hunger is expressed by a long drawn out wail (M). Another child 
at two mont — a and pain by different forms of 
the vowel a. smund’s boy, in his sixth month, expressed 


Lee by a pec crowing shout, accompanied by kic ng and 
prancing. 

The next step is taken when these cries and babblings assume an 
articulate character. The alphabetic sounds begin to be heard. 
Of these, the vowels usually > the consonants; and of the 


vowels, a with its various shadings is generally the first to appear.' 
In one case the following series was developed: d-a-u (7). In 
another, the sound of a-a, as an expression of joy, was heard in 
the tenth week (*). According to Lébische, the vowels developed 
in this-order: a-e-o-w-i ("). One child began with a, and then 
proceeded to ai-d-au-@, while the pure sound of 6 was late in 
appearing. In another case all the vowels were heard in the first 
five months, @ being the most frequently employed; andin another, 
the primitive a (of which the child’s first cries largely consisted) 
became differentiated into the various vowel-sounds during the 


‘It is at this point to adopt a system of diacritical marks, as in all that 
follows the child’s pronunciation is of great importance. We shall, therefore, 
the follo system, and shall take the liberty of changing, wherever necessary, 
spelling of the recorded observations, for the sake of ‘ormity: 


@ or ee as in eat, feet, etc. oo as in food. 
t as in pit. 00 as in foot. 

z asin ice. as in up. 

o as in pot. as in use. 

@ as in old. (German u umlaut). 
6 (German o umlaut). 


Some changes will also be made in the use of the consonants. For example, such 
words as corner, chorus, coves. etc., will be spelled with a k; words like cigar, center, 
cellar, etc., with an s; and in such words as write the silent w will be omitted. Other 
changes will be indicated as they are made. 


® 


as in calm. 
as in fat. 
as in fate. 
in awl. 
(German a umlaut). 
as in pet. > 
8 
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first month (). Preyer reports the use of the vowel-sounds in 
the following order: wd-ao-ai-uao-d 0 a a-o J-ii-e-d-i-u; and 
in the following: 

mg before the sixth month, oe vowels are combined 
with one another (as we see) and with consonants, to produce the 
the first syllabic utterances. These first syllables are, for the most 
—_ mochanteal. In a great many of the cases under consid- 
eration, the first consonants to make their appearance are the 
labials, b-p-m, and these are almost always ini at first, and not 
final. The easy consonant m, combined in this way with the easy 
vowel a, yields the familiar combination ma, which, by spontaneous 
reduplication, becomes mama. In a similar manner, Papa, baba 
(afterwards baby) and the like, are constructed. The jials are 
not always, however, the first consonantal sounds uttered. Some- 
times the gutturals (g or k) precede them; and the two consonants 
which are usually the last to appear (viz., r and 1) are used by 
some children quite early. In the case of the boy A., the first 
sounds were guttural, gg, though the earliest combination was 
mam-mam, used in wie. At five months “he dropped the 
throat-sounds almost ery and began the shrill enunciation of 
vowels;” and at six months he lowered his voice and began to use 
lip-sounds, simultaneously with the cutting of his first teeth. In 
another case, m appeared as the first consonant in the second 
month and was followed by b-d-n-r, occasionally g and h, and very 
rarely k; the first syllables were pa-ma-ta-na (*). Ldébische 
observed the consonants in this order : m-(w)-b-p-d-t-l-n-s-r; 
Sigismund in this: 6-m-n-d-s-g-w-f-ch-k-l-r-sch; and Dr. Brown 
inthis: b-p-f-r-m-g-k-h-t-d-l-n (%). In some cases nearly all 
syllables have been correctly pronounced during the first half-year 
(*); while in others progress is much slower, very few syllables 
being certainly mastered before the ninth month ( ®). 

We may sometimes observe here also the pe gern of vocal 
imitation. The boy A. was observed to “watch attentively the 
lip-movements of his attendants;’’ and other observers have 
remarked, from about the fourth month, “a curious mimicry of 
conversation, imitating especially the cadences, so that persons in 
the adjoining room would think conversation was going on”’ (* ). 
The same thing was observed in A. a little later. 


Second Six Months.—Most children make a very marked advance 
during this period in the imitation of sounds, in the intentional use 
of sounds with a meaning, and in the comprehension of the mean- 
ings of words and gestures. The actual vocabulary of most children 
at this age is, however, exceedingly small. Many children, a year 
old, cannot speak a single word, while the average vocabulary does 
not probably exceed half a dozen words. 

A new advance accompanies the rise of active hearing, and the 
seaeeneng power of attention in the third three months. The child 
begins to keep a sort of time to music, in which he shows pleasure, 
and this strong excitement stimulates the production of new sounds 
(7). He ——e in being carried about with a galloping rhythmic 
motion, and smack his lips and make other sounds in imitation 
of chirping to a horse (M). He pats his hands together in imita- 
tion of the accom won toy Sapmag’ a in a nursery rhyme, and some- 
times makes an attempt to say the words also. He shows a fondness 
for ringing the changes on certain syllables which he has learned 
varying and reduplicating : e. g: mama, baba, gaga, nana, etc., and 
other less intelligible combinations. 


He understands many words which he cannot pronounce, and he 
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ronounces some in a mechanical way without understan x 
He knows each member of the household by name, and will reac. 
a biscuit to the person named to him. e knows the principal 

of his own body, and will point to them when asked (M) (# ). 
words papa and mama, whose rising universality may be 
partly accounted for by the physiological law of ease (the sound 
most easily produced and, therefore, earliest used, be: naturally 
associated with those persons whose presence arouses the earliest 
and most vivid emotions and ideas), are by many children at this 
time intelligently used, though some are later in this. 

Imitation y es rapid strides in this period. In one case 
gestures were imitated at eight months, and words at nine. If 
someone is being called, the child also calls loudly. In another 
case, towards the end of the child’s first year, he began to imitate 
the sounds made by animals and inanimate objects (*). Si und 
observed the instinct of imitation a in the t quarter 
of the first year; the reduplication of syllables composed of a labial 
or dental consonant and the vowel ad; and the more frequent 
occurrence of syllables in which the vowel is initial. Champney’s 
child distinctly imitated the intonation of the voice when any word 
or sentence was repeated to him several times. This has been 
observed also in other cases (m). 

Children who are able to use a few words at this age, show b 
their use of them how meee ggg A defined is their meaning. 
little girl, who had learned to say @ ga - gone) and gi gd 
(gogangen), applied the latter term to herself when falling down 
(M). Humphreys says the child he observed was able, at this time, 
to name many things correctly, and to pronounce all initial conso- 
nants distinctly, except th-t-d-v andl. Some final consonants were 
indistinct. Another child, at eleven months, knew what guten tag 
meant, and responded with tata ; he also answered adieu with adaa. 
In this case, the first association of a sound with a concept was ee, 
which meant wet (*). A boy of ten months used intelligently the 
words mama, Aggie (Maggie, this afterwards became Waggie) and 
addie (auntie). Ateleven months, Waggie was shortened to , and 
addie to att (A). Another at seven months used to wave his hand 
and say tata at parting; and one day he did this when a closet door 
was opened and shut again (®). Taine’s little girl at twelve 
months, on learning the word bébé, as connected with the picture 
of the infant Jesus, afterwards extended it, curiously enough, not 
to all babies, but to all pictures. Occasionally a word is invented 
such as the word mum, reported by Mr. Darwin, which the child 
used with an interrogatory sound when asking for food, but also 
“‘as a substantive of wide signification.”” I observed a similar 
general use of da, in the case of F. In another case, the word bo 
was used to signify —e that pleased the child. The words 
mama, papa and babé, which had been used for some time mechanic- 
ally, were dropped about the middle of this period, to be resumed 
five months later, “‘when they were applied to their proper 
objects”? (1%). Sully observed in the beginning of this period 
(which he calls the la la ot the rise of spontaneous cula- 
tion. Combinations of syllables were suddenly hit upon, and 
repeated without any meaning, except as indications of baby feeling. 
Long 4 indicated surprise, and ‘‘a kind of o, formed by sucking in 
the breath indicated. pleasure at some new object”? (*). In one 
case, a little sentence—which really consisted of two words—was 
uttered by a child at the close of this period. He said: ‘‘ Papa—— 
mama,” which meant: “‘ Papa, take me to mama”? ( 
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The wide differences among children make it unsafe to venture 
any generalizations, except one, viz., this second half-year seems to 
be par excellence the period of the rise of imitation. Some children, 
however, are as far advanced at the be; of this period as 
= end. it in — = that 
the c who shows a great precoc on, or in learning 
to speak, will not nocensently , on that account, turn out a more 
intelligent child. Imitation does not require a very high ro of 
mental acuteness, and the child who has been slow in this may 
in the end surpass his more precocious companion. 


Third Six Months.—While the child is learning to walk, there is 
very often a standstill, or even a —— movement in the 
matter of speech. After walking is red, the acquisition of 
language — forward n with greater facility than ever. 

During third period, marked pro is emer J made in the 
understanding of words, and in their intelligent application, though 
the vocab is still very limited, and the pronunciation imper- 
fect. Difficult sounds are omitted, or replaced by easier ones. 
Sometimes the change in one consonant has an influence on 
another which precedes or follows it. In longer words and combi- 
nations, only the prominent rs accented syllable, or the 
final sound—is reproduced. final ie is often added to words. 
The child says dinnie for dinner, ninnie for drink, and beddy for 
bread. Other imperfect pronunciations are: apy tee (apple tree), 
piccy book (picture book), garny or nannie (grandma), pee (please), 

(pencil), mo-a (more), hd or ha (horse), Balbert (Gilbert), Tot 
Ka-ka (Carrie), and Kakie (Katy). 


y, children at this age understand a great deal of what is said 


to them. Such phrases as “ bring the ball;”’ “‘come on papa’s 
knee;” “‘go down;”’ “come here;” “ give me a kiss,”’ are perfectly 
unders and obeyed. Parts of the child’s body, as eyes, nose 
ear, other ear, hand, etc., other person’s eyes, etc., are poin 

to when named. Articles are fetched, carried and put where one 
commands (A>, (F), (W). 

Some children begin, towards the end of this period, to express 
themselves in short sentences, which are usually elliptical, or, as 
Romanes says, “‘sentence-words,’’ only the most prominent word 
or words in the sentence being pronounced. E.g., ta (thank you), 
nee (take me on your knee) (*); det off; det wp; where cows George? 
(where are Uncle George’s cows $) (M); mo-a, mama (give me more, 
mama); dao (take me down from my chair) (*). Many combinations 
of words are made, which fall short of the dignity of sentences. 
E. g., mama dess, ding-a-ling, etc. A boy of eighteen months 
‘“‘knows the last words of many of Mother Goose melodies, as 
moon O; —_ 0; bare, bare, bare; putting them in at the right 
time, ent usiastically ’ (%), 

Some words are invented by the child. E.g., the word tem, which 
Taine’s little girl spontaneously used as a sort of general demon- 
strative, ‘‘ a sympathetic articulation, that she herself has found in 
harmony with fixed and distinct intention, and which conse- 
quently is associated with her principal fixed and distinct intentions, 
which at present are desires to take, to have, to make others take, 
to look, to make others look”’ (*7). The same child invented the 
word ham to signify ‘‘ something to eat,’’ just as Darwin’s boy used 
mum for the same purpose. 

The love of reduplication shows itself very distinctly now, as 
indeed it has almost from the beginning; no doubt for the physio- 
logical reason that it is easier for the vocal organs to execute a 
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movement over again, to which they are adjusted, and which they 
have performed once, than to adjust themselves to a new move- 
ment. Very probably the love of repetition and ‘‘jingle” which is so 
noticeable in children (and which, as Sigismund says, lies at the 
foundation of rhyme), also enters as a factor here. Numerous 
examples of the onomatopoetic naming of animals and things may 
also be observed at this time, though many of these are, no doubt, 
imitated from grown-up people. One or both of these tendencies 
may be observed in such expressions as the following: dada, 
mama, papa, wawa (water), wah wah or oua oua or bow wow (dog) 
es e8 (yes), ni ni (nice), ko ko (chicken), puff (wind), quack quack 
(duck), golloh or lululu (all rolling objects), (bottle), too too 
(cars), tuppa 9 tee (potato), etc. The child imitates (often 
spontaneously ) the sounds made by the dog, cat, sheep, ticking of 
clock, etc., while many sounds are reduplicated. e opposite 
process, a spontaneous curtailing of certain words, may be some- 
times noticed. In one case a boy of fifteen months contracted 


papa, mama and addie into pa, ma and att respectively, having 


never heard any of these latter words (A). 

Imitation is now very strong. The child attempts to repeat 
everything he hears; but some sounds give him difficulty, and the 
shifts to which he resorts in such cases are of very great interest. 
The boy R. used to say nana for thank you, and dit taut for get — 
(in play); but the phrase excuse me was too much for him; he 
therefore used 6hé in its place, with a rising inflection on the second 
syllable. mm wy tp often imitated better than speech. A boy of 
fourteen months “ gave back a little song, in the right key” (1:1); 
and another, in the sixteenth month, kn 
hymns (1). 

But perhaps the most interesting thing of all at this time is the 
gradual “‘clearing’’ of the childish concepts, as indicated by the 
steady circumscription of the application of names. Even yet, 
however, names are applied much too widely; much more 
experience is necessary before they acquire, in the young mind, a 
clear and definite connotation. C ‘ven in mature life, most of our 
concepts are still very hazy and ill-defined; and it might be allow- 
able to describe the whole process of intellectual education as a 
——- of the clarification of the concept.) It is interesting, also, 

note how the —_—— of association enters as a factor in the 

determination of the application of the name. When a child calls 

the moon a lamp, or Sage his word bé (ball) to conn bubbles, 

and other round objects; calls everything bow wow w ch bears any 

sort of resemblance to a dog ( clu the bronze dogs on the 
e 


ew some simple little 


etc. (%); peudu (perdu) or atta (gone or 

appearances;—it is evident that one great striking resemblance has 
overshadowed all differences in the objects. Another child, who 
had learned the word é¢ as a name for objects that were too warm, 
extended it to include, also, objects that were too cold (association 
by contrast). Later, on looking at a picture, he pointed to the 
representation of clouds and said ét. © clouds reminded him, 
no doubt, of the steam from the tea-kettle (%). This aptitude for 
seizing analogies, which Taine believes to be the source of general 
ideas and of , has numerous illustrations, not only in the 


and mama to all men and all women respectively; makes his word 
citie do duty, not only for knife, but also for scissors, shears, sickle, 
etc. (%); says bd (bath) on seeing a crust dipped in tea (*); 
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language of the child just | to speak, but also in the use of 
by uncivilized or peoples.! 


Fourth Six Months.—During the latter half of the second year 
linguistic progress is usually so rapid as to render a detailed 
account impossible. We can only attention, with examples, to 
some of the most striking features. 

““By the end of the second year,” says Schultze, ‘the normal 
child can make himself understood in a short sentence.’’ His own 
child was able, at nineteen months, to use sentences pene ares | 
subject, predicate and object. In another case, quite a — 
sentence (but — elliptical, only the nouns being uttered), was 
heard in the twentieth month ( 1:447), In the case of A., a genuine 


sorrow was the occasion of his first sentence. His father, of whom 
he was very fond, had been playing with him for some e, and 
finally, being called away, put him down and went out, closing the 
door behind him. The child gazed for a moment at the closed 


door, and then, throwing himself on the floor, cried out, I want my 
papa. Before this, he used to “ee himself chiefly in elliptical 
sentences and sentence-words. en slightly over two years of 
age, he used to weave little stories of his own; e. g., mama fa wite 
downy toppy houf. One day, while the dinner was waiting for his 
father, who was expected home on the train, the child said: Toot- 
toot comy wite up tair, iny doh, w tapool; toot-toot make big noise. 
Another of his sentences was: a badie bidy to; badie tiehd, 
feepy. The boy C. uttered his first sentence in the twenty-first 
words; e. g., papa cac (papa re-crackers). In the twenty- 
fourth month he told quite an extensive story, in which the wake 
were not ongpeces®. Even compound sentences, and sentences 
containing subordinate clauses, are often mastered before the close 
of this period (*) (*), Sometimes verbal inflections appear; e.g. 
naughty baby klide (cried) (*). Another day the same child said 
comed for came, thus unconsciously reb g the inconsistent 
English language. Interrogative sentences appeared in another 
case; e. g., where’s pussy? and negation was expressed by an 
affirmative sentence, with an emphatic no tacked on at the end, 
exactly as the deaf-mutes do. Many of these primitive sentences 
are in the imperative mood, and many are still ‘‘ sentence-words.”’ 
Most children talk a great deal, and gesticulate profusely, at this 
time. Their expressions are concrete, and abstract words are 
avoided as far as possible. A little boy, on seeing the picture of a 
half-grown lad, spoke of it as a little man (A). Anything that 
has rhyme or rhythm is most easily picked up. A little nephew of 
my own was able, at this age, to sing a large number of little songs 
and hymns, — melody quite correctly. Another boy, at 
twenty-one months, on hearing the milkman’s bell in the morning, 
used to say: Mik man mik cow, crump horn, toss dog, kiss maid 
florn; or peeping through the fence at the cows, would sing: Moo 
cow, moo cow, how-de-do cow (*%). 
The child’s progress is marked here by his gradual mastery of the 
pesceaet and possessive pronouns. ese are ly difficult 
or the average child, and, according to E , are not usually 
attained until near the close of the second year; according to 
others, much later still (thirtieth month ey Lindner). 
Previous to mastering the I, the child calls himself his epeoner 
name, or by the name baby, as he may have been taught. en I 


38ee Romanes’ Mental Evolution in Man, chap. 8. 
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first supeess, it is frequently employed,—quite consistently from 
the child’s point of view,—not in the iret person, but in the second; 
i. e., he others I and himself you. One child used the word I 
correctly as early as the nineteenth month, but often exchanged 
it for her proper name (*). Another, in the twentieth month, 
still called himoelf by his proper name, but, a month later, said me 
for the first time (*). Another spoke of me as a personality in her 
twenty-second month ('*). Another, at two years, often used the 
word my, meaning your; e.g., let me get up on my lap (). 
Another, at the same age, still speaks of himself as baby in ordinary 
— but in great desire says, I want it, and in great fear says, 
afrawd. 

In some cases, almost all the sounds are mastered by the end of 
the second year, but from the obervations at hand, this may be 
considered the exception. Most children still have difficulty with 
certain of are in the bey 
ing: apoo (a ), tis (there it is), es (yes), yleg (egg; no - 
oy with initial vowel), oken (open), tash (mustache), sh’ad 
(thread), dam (gum), tal (shawl), uppervator (elevator), nobella 
(umbrella), bannicars (banisters), aw yt (all right), setto (cellar), 
pato (potato), it da (sit there). One observer reports a special diffi- 
culty with s,z, d, k,l, n, g,r and t(%). Another says that at 
nineteen months, the sounds s sh, ch andj were —_—— ndistinct; 
while w, v and f were formed, but not well developed. On the other 
hand nasal g appeared, o was mastered, 1, p and ¢ as final conso- 
nants began to be used, and k became a favorite sound, used in many 
words. Sibilants were more at command when final than when 
initial, while short @ was just beginning to be formed. In the 
twenty-second month the sounds of ch, j and th were still imper- 
fect, the hard sound of th being replaced 8 and the soft sound by 
z, A month later, r was still generally replaced by 1; when s came 
before another consonant, one or the other was dropped, and k was 
sometimes confused with p ort(*). In another case, the double 
a sp made its first appearance at the end of the second 
year (1). 

There are still many examples of the inadequate limitation of the 
concept. In one case the word poor, which was learned as an ex- 
pression of pity, was applied on occasion of any sort of loss or 
dam whatsoever, and was even used in eons of a crooked 
pin. m — with which toys were mended, became a univer- 
sal remedy for all things broken or disabled; and afterwards, when 
the child acquired the word sh’ad (thread), broken things were 
divided into two classes, viz., those that were to be mended with 
dam, and those that were to be mended with sh’ad (26). Behwys, in 
another case, was at first the name for all small ts, but after- 
wards became restricted ag a portion of its territory to gape 
(grape) (A). Another little boy extended his word gee-gee (horse) 
to a drawing of an ostrich, and a bronze figure of a stork; and his 
word apoo ( apple) to a patch of reddish-brown color on the mantel- 
piece (% ), (9:48), The boy C. applied the word boke (broke) to a torn 

ket-handkerchief; and R. extended his word dé (door) to every- 
hing that stopped up an ous or se an exit, including 
the cork of a bottle, and the little table that fastened him in his 


high 

Healthy children of two years ot age will usually attempt all sorts 
of sounds in imitation of others, and will practice on new and diffi- 
cult combinations with great perseverance, sometimes carrying the 
word through several stages of transition, until it finally assumes 


a 
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the perfect form. The boy A. first heard the word when 
seventeen months old; he at once undertook to say it, but called it 
at first pooheh, then poofie, then poopoohie, then poofee, until finally, 
after much he was able say pussy, when 
he seemed to be satisfied, and discontinued its use, except when 
pussy was insight. Schultze gives, —— others, the following ex- 
amples: The German word wasser passed through these stages,— 
wawaff—fafaff—waffwaff ; the word grosmama was 
first Omama, and then désmama, before assuming its final form. 
The strength of the ye tendency, and the influence of 
the initial consonant on the remainder of the word, is seen in the 
following imitations: wawa (Mary), dudu (Julia), th th (little), ba ba 
(blanket), fafa (faster), mama (master), papa (pasture), nana 
(naughty ) ).! 

I have taken the trouble to collect, for purposes of comparison, 
a number of vocabularies of children, which have been recorded by 
careful and competent observers, with as much completeness and 
accuracy as possible. I will now give these in summarized form, so 
as to show the relative frequency of the various sounds as initial, 
and also the relative frequency of the various parts of speech. In 
order the more accurately to show the sounds actually made by the 
child, I have been obliged to use an alphabet differing somewhat 
from the ordinary English alphabet. e following changes are 
made: c is dropped out altogether, such words as corner, candy, 
etc., being classed under k; words like centre, cigar, etc., under 8; 


and words like chain, cheese, chair, etc., forming a new series under 
ch. Words like George, gentleman, etc., are classed under J instead 
of G; words like Philip under F; words like knife, knee 


etc., under 7; 
and words like wrap, write, etc., under r. Other new letters besides 
ch are sh and th. In short, it is sought toc the child’s words 
according to his pronunciaton, and not according to the English 
alphabet. If he says tatie for potato, the word is classed under t. 
I am convinced that this is the only way to obtain reliable and 
valuable results. 

I. Achild of nine months is reported as speaking “‘ nine words 
plainly.” The words are not given (1). 

II. A boy at twelve months has “four words of his own”? ( '*). 

Ill. A child of twelve months uses ten words with meaning. Six 
of these are nouns, two adjectives and two verbs(*). The initial 
sounds are m (three times), p (four times), n, a and k (each once). 


21 cannot forbear quoting the following from Sigismund in this connection. A child of 
twenty-one months attempted to repeat, line by line, a ie after another 
pereee. The first line in each pair represents the pronun of the adult, the second 


of the child: 

Guter Mond, du gehst so stille, 
Tute Bohnd, du tehz so tinne. 
Durch die abendwolken hin, 
Duch die aten-honten in. 
Gehst so traurig, und ich fihle, 
Tehz so tautech, und ich biine. 


Dass ich ohne Ruhe bin, 

Dass ich one Ule bin. 

Guter Mond, du darfst es wissen, 
Tute Bohnd, du atz es bitten. 


Weil du so verschwiegen 
Bein do so bieten bitz. ome 


tratirig ist. 
Und mein Aetz so atich iz (1:144). 


Warum meine Thrinen fliessen, 
Amum meine tinen bieten. 
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IV. Achild of one year used eight words, seven of which were 
nouns, and one anadverb. The initial sounds are b (four times), m, 
p, d and wu (once each) (T). 

V. The boy R. had at command about twenty words, thirteen of 
which were nouns, and four or five interjectional words. For initial 
sound b was perferred, then p and t. 

VI. Another child is reported, at fifteen months, as having 
but no words ”’ (3). 

. A girl of seventeen months is reported as using thirty- 
five words, twenty-two of which are nouns, four verbs, two adjec- 
tives, four adverbs and three interjections. The initial sounds are 
d (eight times), s (four), m, b and ch (three each), p, t, k,a and y 
(two each), i, j, n, o (one each) (L). 

Vill. A gir of twenty-two months uses twenty-eight words, dis- 
tributed as follows: Nouns sixteen, verbs three, adjectives three, 
adverbs and interjections five. The initial sounds are b (six times), 
d (five), m (four), p (three), g, h and k (two each), e, i, n and o 
(one each) (G). 

IX. A girl at two years employs thirty-six words, distributed 
as follows: Nouns sixteen, adjectives four, pronouns three, verbs 
seven, adverbs three, interjections three (G). Initial sounds are p 
(five times), m,b and w (each four times), g, k and h (each three 
times), d, ¢, n and r (each twice), a and o (each once). 
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Summarizing these vocabularies, we find some interesting facts 
be on language-growth, both on the physiological and on the 
chological side. 
‘or example, with regard to the relative frequency of the various 
| em of speech, the following table is instructive. Of the five 
ousand four hundred words comprising these vocabularies.'! 


60 per cent. are nouns. 
20 “ “ “ 


“cc 

“ 

7 
0.3 


100.0 


Of the nouns, less than one per cent. are abstract. Nearly all are 
names of persons or familiar objects. The majority, in the earlier 
months, seem to be used almost with the force of proper nouns, as 
Schultheiss has also observed The adjectives are mostly those 
of size, temperature, cleanliness and its ——— and similar 
familiar notions. This table also corroborates ea observa- 
tion that the conjunction is especially difficult (1:45). Another 
interesting point is the comparison of the above table with asimilar 
table, sho the relative ee = the various Fy of 

h in o adult language. fessor Kirkpatrick says 
that of the words in the English language, 


60 per cent. are nouns. 
verbs. 

adjectives. 


An important consideration is involved here. If we look only at 
the first of these two tables, and consider the child’s words by 
themselves, it will seem that the nouns have greatly the advanta 
over the other parts of speech. But such a conclusion obviously 
cannot be drawn, unless a comparison of the child’s vocabulary 
with that of the adult justifies us in so doing. In order to show 
that the child learns nouns more —_ verbs, we must be able 
to show that the number of his nouns bears a larger proportion to 
the number of nouns he will use as an adult, than the number of 
his verbs bears to the number of verbs he will use in adult life. To 
represent the matter symbolically, 


the proportion of nouns in the child’s vocabulary. 


man’s 
“ “ “ 


Then, if the child learns nouns more easily than verbs, the 
proportion of n to N will be greater than that of v to V. But on 
comparing the two tables, the very opposite is found to be the case. 


1In all the calculations that follow, I have taken the liberty to include, along with 
a Rng | vocabularies, those of Professor Holden (6), and Professor Humphreys ;( 67), 
which I have re-arranged phonetically for the purpose. 


~ 
{ 
adjectives. 
adverbs. 
pronouns. 
prepositions. 
interjections. 
conjunctions. 
Let n = 
And N = 
Let v = 
And V = 


Bat = i 1.81+ 


In other words, the child of two years has made nearly twice as 
Se to use verbs as in learning to use nouns; 
acco g to my tables of child-language and fessor Kirk- 
patrick’s table of adult-lan; . A comparison of the adjectives 
and adverbs in the two tables justifies a similar conclusion in favor 
of the adverb. To my mind, this fact—which, so far as I know, has 
been hitherto overlooked by all writers on child-language—possesses 
_ value for philology and pedagogy as well as for psychology. 

n the first place it supports the view that the acquisition of 
lan in the individual and in the race proceeds by similar ——_ 
and along similar lines. Max Miiller says that the primitive 
Sanscrit roots of the Indo-Germanic lan es all represent actions 
and not objects; that in the race the earliest ideas to assume such 
strength and vividness as to break out beyond the limits of gesture 
and clothe themselves in words are ideas of movement, activity. 
We have found, from examination of the vocabularies of these 
twenty-five children, that the ideas which are of greatest 
importance in the infant mind, and so clothe themselves most 
frequently (relatively), in words, are the ideas of actions and not 

ects, of doing instead of being. The child learns to use action- 
words (verbs) more readily than object-words (nouns); and words 
descriptive of actions (adverbs) more readily than words descriptive 
of objects (adjectives). 

In the second place this fact confirms the Froebelian principle, on 
which child-education is coming more and more to be based, viz., 
that education proceeds most naturally (and, therefore, most easily 
and rapidly) along the line of motor activity. The child should not 
be so much the receptacle of instruction as the agent of investiga- 
tion. Let him do things, and by doing he will most readily learn. 
He should not be passive, but active in his own education. The 
kindergarten is the modern incarnation of this idea, but the idea 
itself is as old as Aristotle, who says, ‘‘ We learn an art by doing 
that which we wish to do when we have learned it; we me 
builders by building, and harpers by harping. And so by doin 
just acts we become just, and by doing acts of temperance an 
courage we become temperate and courageous.’’! 

Turning now to the consideration of these vocabularies from the 
standpoint of ease or di lty of pronunciation of the various simple 
sounds, we find some instructive data here also. The follo 
table shows the relative Soper of the various sounds as initial. 
In this calculation no heed is paid to the English spelling of the 
words, but only to the sounds actually uttered by the child, as 
already pointed out. Of the five thousand four hundred words 

11. per cent. begin with the sound of b. 
1 3 “ ‘ “ 8 


*Eth. Nic., Bk. II. chap. 1, par. 4. 
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per cent. begin with the sound of ft. 
‘ “ “ “ 
“ “ 
“ “ 
“ “ 
“ 
“ “ 
5 “ “ 
2 


“cc 


? 


1 


6 
5 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 


0. 


A glance at this table shows how prominent a place the explosive 
consonants con as initial sounds in child-language. The vowels 
on the contrary, though undoubtedly the earliest sounds to be use 
in most cases, are very infrequent as initial, not —_ absolutely 
but relatively. Inthe English dictionaries the vowel a occupies 
fourth place as initial letter (*), (®); in my tables it occupies 
fourteenth place; while the other vowels stand still lower. e 
reason of this is not far to seek. Itis simply a case of the opera- 
tion of the law of physiological ease; as saree may verify by 
pronouncing, in succession, the following syllables: ap, pa, ab, ba, 
ak, ka, am, ma, ad, da; and observing how much more easily t ose 
syllables are pronounced in which the consonant leads and the 
vowel follows. 

Another interesting feature of this table is the high place occupied 
by the guttural k as initial sound. It stands above p and m, and 
next tos and b. This fact does not bear out the theory propounded 
by several writers on child-language, that those sounds are 
selected by the child for earliest acquirement whose pronunciation 
involves those portions of the vocal apparatus which are most 
easily seen, such as the lips (®*), (%). According to this theory, 
not — the labial p, but the sounds d, m, f, sh, th, etc., ought 
to stand high in the list, because the movements involved in their 
pronunciation are plainly visible; while the guttural k, whose 
movements are absolutely out of sight, should stand very low. The 
contrary is the case; k stands third in the list of initial sounds, 
while th, whose movements are exceedingly obvious to sight 
occupies the eighteenth place. This seems to prove that the c ild 
does not learn to utter sounds by watching the mouths of those who 
utter them in his presence; and this —- is confirmed by the 
observation of Schultze, that the child does not usually look at the 
mouth, but at the eyes of the person speaking to him. On the other 
hand there seems no sufficient ground for the statement that the 
law of least effort is overturned by this frequency of the sound of k. 
This guttural sound is, for most children, no more difficult than the 
la . Often itis one of the very earliest sounds employed. I 
know one child with whom it is more frequently used than even b. 
In short, so far as my observations go, I have no hesitation in 
saying that the child’s earliest vocal utterances are not acquired 
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by imitation at all, either of sound or of movement, but that the 
are purely impulsive in their character. They are simply the result 
of the overflow of motor energy, which we have seen so promi- 
nent in other departments of the child’s life; and they proceed 
at first along the lines of least resistance. 

In the following tables I have given the results of a careful 
examination of seven hundred ces of ronunciation 
which I have found in the above vocabularies. e first table 
shows the various sounds in the order of the number of times they 
are misused as well as the ways in which they are misused; the 
second and third tables enter into more detail. 

In the following table the first column gives the sound misused; 
the second shows the number of times it is replaced by another 
sound; the third shows how often it is a without bein: 
replaced; and the fourth shows how often it is brought into a wo 
to which it does not belong Daag as a substitute for some other 
sound, but as a pure interpolation, for no apparent reason). 


Replaced. Interpolated. 


(hard) 


R. 
L. 
8. 
G. 
T. 
Sh. 
K. 
Th 
F. 
D 
Th 


No 
REP 


tt 
tu 
Sound Misused. 
51 
35 
25 
25 
13 
26 
20 
21 
4 15 
5 
(soft). 14 
15 
4 
3 
3 
3 
1 2 
1 


The following table shows the relative poe ge ny of replacement of 
the sounds when initial, medial and final, and also (in the case of the 
consonants) when occurring as one member of a double consonant 
e.g.,asrineream). It also gives the relative frequency of the substi- 


( 
tuted sounds: 


| | | 

Sound | When | When |When| When /Replaced/,.. 

Replaced.| Initial. | Medial./Final.|Double.| by. Examples. 
| 


bo 


‘kweem (cream). 
jtommolla (tomorrow). 
‘all yite (allright). 
jtumblie (tumbler). 
\voom 

jtautech 

ipe 

aka 


«| 


| | | 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Wo gtd 


| 


minnie (milk). 
tabie (table). 
singu (shingle). 
setta (celery). 
ibampe (lampe). 
degen (legen). 
apoo (apple). 


Bago 


| 


fis (fish). 
hoogar (sugar). 
tooz (shoes). 


tweet (sweet). 
hlate (slate). 
poofee (pussy). 
dide (side ). 


| 


dass (glass). 
lhookoo (sugar). 
itoss (gross). 
bavy (gravy). 
i\dettin (getting). 


° 


(three) 
(mouth). 
(thank). 
(hearth). 
(nothing). 


AB QO Be e 


| 
| 
| | | 
| i 
L. 8 |} 8 | 19 
| 
| 
| 
} | | | 
| | 
| 
| | 
} | 
| 
11 | 38 7 5 | free. 
| ;mous 
jtank 
| harf 
nuppin : 
| | | 
| | 
9 


When 
edial. x Examples. 


bastet (basket). 
sun (come). 
untle (uncle). 
tanny (candy). 


2 


nup (enough). 
buttersy (butterfly). 
kork (fork). 

jot (off). 


Ng. \finner (finger). 
itockies (stockings). 


jlockatair (rocking chair). 


laltogedder (altogether). 
|\dare (there). 


Th soft). 


A ldockie (doctor). 
|bankie (blanket). 
jackie (jacket). 
coak (coat). 
wawer (water). 


sair (chair). 
tillens (children). 
shick (chick). 


Derm 


gib (give). 
shufer (shovel). 
Dadie (David). 
\buttie (button). 


_ ( pin). 
emolade (lemonade). 


ano 


govay (go away). 
lalla (water). 


itowntownt (down town). 
\vinner (window). 
|kankie (candy). 


‘demidon (demijohn). 
\Gekkie (Jessie). 


bee (please). 
|patie (paper). 


hankie (hammer). 
|\Waggie (Maggie). 


bo bo bo bo > RO bo bo bo bo Or 


Rr to Re wep 


Replaced.| Initial. 
bs | | 
| | | | 
F. | 7 4 | 4 p 
| 8 
k 
| | | 
t 
| a | 
| m 
| | 
| | | 
Vv. 1 65 | 2 | | | 
q | | 
| 
' N. 1 | af | e 
| m 
| | | 
| | | 
w. 6 1 | | 
| | | 
| | | | 
| | 
: | | 
4 LEE 
| 1 | | 
| | | | | 


When 
Final. 


When 
Double. 


| 
| 


2 
1 


Examples. 


\feel (wheel). 
shaiah (where). 


= 
\winna (window). 


badie (baby). 
Milly (Billy). 


vera (very). 
cookoo (cookie). 


(horns). 
(la haut) 


(bureau). 


da | When | Wh 
Wh. 3 f 
| 
8 a 
| 
B. 1 2 d ¥ 
| m 
E. 2 | A | 
| 
) H. 1 1 | t |torns a : 
Y. 1 | é vo 
Z. 1 | | d | 1 \Doderfeen (Josephine). 
Q. 1 | | k | 1 iskeeze (squeeze). 
| 


The following table gives similar information with regard to the 
dropping of difficult sounds: 


Sound When When Examples. 


Dropped. 


Initial. 


Medial. 


R. 


Sh. 
F. 


Th (soft). 


A. 


Th (hard). | 


61 


each 
apicot 
dotia 
baselet 


etta be 
Ze 


‘a 
buttafy 
n 
ottie 
ga 
tabewie 
dissance 
bonny 


sottin 


sanny 
amma 
ines 


ard 
panna 


opf 


basset 
boo 


pi 
burr 
atten 
ont 
oodn’t 
nuff 
koff 
eah 
litta 


satie pin 


(reach). 
(apricot). 
(daughter). 
(bracelet). 


(let me be). 
(please). 
(fal). 
(butterfly). 


(gas). 
(strawberry ). 
(distance). 
(bonnet). 
(stocking). 
(sandy). 
(grandma). 
(blinds). 


(yard). 
(piano). 
(kopf). 
(basket). 
(book). 


(pin). 
(burn). 


(garten). 


(want). 
(wouldn't). 


(enough). 
(coffee). 


(here). 
(schlitten). 


(safety pin). 


natanoon (afternoon). 


at 
ober air 


fade 
nudda 


ba 
mao 


emmum 
Duttie 


tatie 


no 


(that). 
(over there). 


(afraid). 
(another). 


(bath). 
(mouth), 


(warum). 
(Gustave). 


(potato). 


(nose). 


| 
L. 10 | 37 23 | 39 | 
| | | | 
Ss. 27 | 4 | 3 30 
T. 9 8 8 | 
D. 1 5 6 12 P| 
Y. 6 | 4 
K. 4 | 2 2 = 
N. 1 6 1 | | 
G. 6 1 | 
| 4 | | | 
} | 
pad | | — 
| 
Z. | | 
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A word of caution is perhaps necessary here. These tables do 
not show accurately the order of difficulty of the various sounds, 
inasmuch as they indicate the misuse of the sounds, not relatively 
to the number of correct pronunciations of each sound, but only 
relatively to the total number of mispronunciations. For example, 
in the first table g seems an easier sound than b, because it is only 
misused once, while b is misused three times. But if we remember 
that in the vocabularies b occurs fifty-five times as often as g, the 
case is entirely altered. Considered in this way, the order of 
difficulty, according to my observations, is approximately the 
following: 1, l, th, v, sh, y, g, ch, 8, j, e, f, t, n, g, d, k, 0, w, a, h, m, 
p,b. The most difficult sound is r and the easiest b. 

It will be observed also that, according to these tables, mispro- 
nunciation is very frequent in the case of double consonants, and 
most frequent of allin those combinations which belong to what 
Mr. Pitman calls the pl and pr series. Such words as cream, 
bracelet and fly are almost always mutilated; sometimes r and / are 
replaced by w or some other sound; sometimes they are omitted 
altogether. 

Another thing to be observed is that the choice of a substitute 
for a difficult sound is often determined by the prominent conso- 
nant in the preceding or succeeding syllable. This leads to a 
reduplication of the easier sound in preference to the use of the 
more difficult one. The child says cawkee for coffee, kork for fork, 
or ld lo for la haut. The number of these reduplications is very 
large, and the device is adopted also in the case of difficult vowels; 
e. e Deedie occurs for Edie, and Dida for Ida. 

nother significant thing is the frequency with which the sound 
of @ is used as a substitute for difficult sounds, both vowel and 
consonantal, especially at the end of a word. The child says ittie 
for little, finnie for finger, and ninnie for drink. 

In addition to the mispronunciations tabulated above, I find a 
large number of miscellaneous mispronunciations difficult to 
classify, such as the following: medniss for medicine, Mangie fag 
for American flag, skoogie for excuse me, kidlie for tickle, pa-ta-soo 
for patent leather shoes, etc., etc., etc. 

If we seek now to discover some principle underlying the develop- 
ment of child-speech from the psychic point of view, we shall find, 
I believe, that principle of transformation, which we have already 
observed so frequently elsewhere, operating in this sphere also. 
The earliest utterances of the new-born have little or no psychic 
significance. As expressions of his thought, they have none at all. 
But by slow degrees these primitive utterances, modified, increased 
and combined, are associated with ideas, which are also modified, 
increased and combined, until finally the instrument of language is 
completely under control, and becomes the adequate medium for 
the expression of thought. 

Not only may we make this statement in this general way, but it 
seems possible to trace, with approximate minuteness, the progress 
of a sound upward, from the earliest unexpressive condition to the 
highest, latest, most expressive state, and to indicate the principal 
stages on the way. These stages appear to be the same as those 
through which movements pass, viz., the impulsive, the reflex, the 
instinctive, and the ideational. e first sounds uttered by the child 
are simply the spontaneous will-less, idea-less manifestation of 
native motor energy. They do not require a sensory, but only a 
motor process, and that motor process is automatic. The same 
overflowing energy, the same muscle-instinct, which impels the 
ehild to grasp with the hands, to kick with the feet, etc., impels 


ag 
an 
‘ 
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him also to the exercise of his lips, tongue, larynx and lungs ( 5:47 ), 
This is the impulsive stage. Then we find him uttering sounds in 
response to certain sensations. He sees a bright light, hears a 
peculiar sound, feels a soft, warm touch, and these sensations call 
forth certain sounds. These sounds are still only babblings, not 
involving the codperation of will, but they do involve sensory as 
well as motor processes. The reflex arc, in its simplest form, is 
complete. Here imitation takes its rise. This is the reflexive stage. 
In the next place we can detect certain sounds which are expressive 
of the child’s needs, and though still uttered probably without 
conscious intention, yet have a purpose and an end, viz., the satis- 
faction of those needs. The cry, which was at first monotonous 
and expressionless, now becomes differentiated to express various 
states of feeling, hunger, pain, weariness, etc. Here we have the 
instinctive stage. Finally the will takes full possession of the 
apparatus of speech, the child utters his words with conscious 
intention; imitation of sounds, from being passive and unconscious, 
becomes active and conscious; and words are joined together to 
give expression to ideas of constantly increasing complexity. Here 
we have reached the ideational or deliberative stage. 

As an example of the transformation of a single sound through 
all these successive stages, let us take that sound which is, in the 
majority of cases, the t articulation, the syllable ma. At first 
this is pure spontaneity. The child lies contentedly in his cradle, 
motor energy overflows, the lips move, gently opening and closing, 
while the breath is expired, and this sound is produced, mamamama. 
As yet it has no meaning; it is a purely automatic utterance. But 
by and by the same sound is called forth by certain sensations, one 
of which is very probably the sight of the mother, or of some other 
person. The word as yet has no definite meaning, but is merely a 
sort of vague demonstrative ejaculation, a pure reflex. Later it 
becomes the expression of certain bodily needs and conditions, and 
now the hungry child utters this sound as the expression of the 
need of his natural nourishment. By this means, the word 
becomes firmly associated with the mother, first probably with the 
breast only (”), but afterwards with her person in general, and so 
the final step in the transition is made, and the word mama now 

asses out of the semi-conscious, instinctive stage into the idea- 
ional. It becomes firmly associated with the mother, and with her 
only, it is used with a conscious purpose of communicating to her 
the child’s wishes and ideas and, finally, in her absence, it is used 
in such a way as to show that her image is firmly stamped on his 
mind, and retained in his memory. In later life, more abstract and 
complex applications of this word are gradually mastered; but we 
have followed it far enough in its development for our present 
. This word was chosen because it probably exemplifies 
tter than any other the principle which we desired to illustrate, 
being associated with those feelings which arise earliest, last 
longest, and take the deepest hold upon the human soul; but almost 
any primitive utterance of infancy could be employed to exemplify, 
in a less complete manner, the principle enunciated. 


A. A little Boston boy, whose mental development was observed 
and recorded by Miss Sara E. Wiltse. 

B. Observations made by Professor J. M. Baldwin, of the 
University of Toronto, at whose suggestion the present work was 
undertaken. 

C. A little Vermont boy, whose mother, a graduate of Smith 
College, made a very careful record of his menta development. 
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D. Vocabulary kindly sent me by Professor H. H. Donaldson, of 
the University of Chicago. 

E. Observations made by a student of Wellesley College. 

F. A little girl in Worcester, Mass., whom I observed for some 
time, and from whose parents i received some valuable notes. 

G. Two little girls in Springfield, Mass., aged respectively 
pe aaa and twenty-two months. Observations made by their 
mother. 

K. Observations kindly sent me by Professor E. A. Kirkpatrick, 
of Winona, Minnesota. 

. A girl in North Carolina, aged seventeen months. Notes 
taken by her mother. 

M. Observations made by Professor and Mrs. J. F. McCurdy, 
of the University of Toronto. 

R. Astrong, healthy Canadian boy, whom I observed during a 
— _ of his second year. 

. Notes on a little girl in Brooklyn, N. Y., sent me by her father. 

T. A little boy in Boston. bigs may J recorded by his mother. 

W. A little girl in Worcester whose development was recorded 
by her mother. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


Les Origines de la Vie. LucIANI, M. LuiIGI. Revue Scientifique, 
Tome 51, pp. 97-107. 


This paper embodies the inaugural address of Professor Luciani 
at the Royal Institute for Higher Studies at Florence. In a most 
interesting manner he discusses the problems of life as they present 
themselves to the biologist and to the ee 
amceba, leucocytes and phagocytes, physiological experiment, 
heliotropism, electric stimulation, galvanotropism, chemical excita- 
tion, sensibility, psychic growth. Following are a few of the more 
striking passages : ‘ 

“In spite of the apparent great diversity of mass, of organization, 
of structure, of functions, an intimate and mysterious law unites 
all beings and brings them back to one common origin. In the 
final analysis, the species and divers groups of living beings are but 
various degrees of differentiation of one entity (I might almost 
say of one incarnate idea ) originally unique. e law of continuity 
in nature, the principle of evolution in life, in whatever way we 
may conceive of the mechanism, are the necessary basis of the 
animate world.” ‘‘In nosce te ipswm—the knowledge of human 
nature—is resumed all the science of the physiologist.”’ 

“The question of the origin of intelligence is but the question of 
the origin of life, for the whole busy world is animate and —- 
functions extend to all protoplasmic substance, in other words, to 
every living element.” ‘‘ With man, this diversion and this degra- 
dation of the soul (cf. the amceba) is observed as the result of 
accidents, diseases or criminal acts. In such cases the psychic 
individuality of the man is split in two, one superior, conscious, 
the other inferior, subconscious.’’ ‘‘ With materialism, as well as 
with spiritualism—we cannot repeat it too often,—we reach the 
limits of science, we pass beyond it. To the question, ‘ what is life 
in itself?’ I, a physiologist, can only reply: seen from without, it 
is matter, felt from within, it is mind. The secret mingling, or better, 
the confusion of the real and the ideal in nature: that is life in its 
pe form, that is the great mystery, which we must ever 
celebrate and which science can never explain.”’ 

A. F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Psyc thia es Friedrich Nietzsche and die Apostel der 
Zukunft. Von Kurt EISNER. Leipzig, 1892, pp. 99. 


Nietzsche, the lyric poet of thought, must not be confounded with 
Nietzsche, the would-be philosopher. Asa poet he may be safely 
read and regarded as one of the most brilliant and remarkable men 
of his day. ‘‘ Zarathustra’’ is in its own way a work of genius 
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comparable to Faust: suggestive, original and full of fire and vigor. 
One who acknowledges the remarkable power of the man may, 
however, be permitted to express his keen sense of the dangers of 
so persuasive a writer when his eloquent paradoxes are adopted as 
laws of conduct. The school of his enthusiastic followers is a large 
and growing one. Most prominent among these is the author of 
**Rembrandt als Erzieher,’”’ a work which nowhere acknowledges 
the source of its inspiration, but betrays it on every page. In spite 
of much that is subtle and profound in this much discussed book, 
its power has been greatly ——— erated, and it is unworthy of the 
profound interest it has aroused. But the widespread influence of 
this and kindred productions proves the necessity for an examina- 
tion into Nietzsche’s position on matters of vital importance. In 
the opinion of the writer both he and his followers are placing 
obstructions in the way of the solution of the great problem of the 
age—the question of social freedom. For this great task, cool and 
clear thinking is needed, not a perverse, confusing and distorted 
view of life and its obligations. 

Nietzsche’s habit is to overthrow that which he has just set up, 
hence to judge him fairly one must take the general drift of his 
writings rather than isolated expressions of opinion. He is a 
Romanticist, indignantly as he would deny the charge. There are 
many points in common between him and his spiritual brethren of 
the beginning of the century. As they opposed the Aufklarung, so 
do he and his disciples array themselves against socialism. The 
ironical and oracular tone, the duty of ‘‘emancipating the flesh,” 
and the conviction that the golden age is behind and not before us 
—all these characterize both schools,—Hellenism is indeed 
Nietzsche’s ideal. Greece represented to him the best the world 
had known, and looking upon the degenerate present he asked, 
**What has destroyed our happiness? What have we that the 
Greeks had not?’’ He found Christianity, compassion, asceticism, 
and thenceforth thundered against these sources of the misery of 
to-day. The decadence in which he loudly proclaims we are now 
living—to what is this due but to the relaxing effects of centuries 
of Christianity? Semitic slave morality, as he scornfully calls the 
law of love, must be replaced by Aryan master—morality as alone 
worthy to guide the conduct of the monstrous ‘‘ Uebermensch,”’ 
whom he hoids up as the ideal of the future compassion, must be 
expunged from our vocabularies and our lives. ‘‘ Because hard, 
cruel,’’ he reiterated, ‘‘ give the ego its rights, the senses full play. 
Cast aside the sickly asceticism which has robbed life of its beauty 
and freedom. Return to nature!” This call to “emancipate the 
flesh,”? what is it but an appeal to the base and animal in man— 
“the ape and tiger’’ which should be ‘let die’’—to reassert their 
savage habits and to fling away all the hard-won spiritual victories 
of the ages? And is it a return to nature or any genuine obedience 
to her laws to revelin sensuality, which must inevitably end in disease 
of body and mind, in premature death? The same self-destructive 
tendency is present in the egoism which he urges, in the brutal 
hardness which ignores the rights and claims of others. We are 
all parts of a social organism and any injury inflicted upon its 
feeblest member must affect the whole. ecause he hated 
humanity, Nietzsche is an anti-socialist. His views on socialism 
are vulgar and unintelligent. His saying ‘‘social democrats are 
working men who will not work,” is worthy of some ignorant capi- 
talist. He is indeed practically the philosopher of capital, hateful 
as that title would be to his soul. 
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Such extravagant and perverted views are a natural reaction 
against a dull and lifeless period. Because Nietzsche’s whole theory 
of things rests on an unstable foundation in that he undermines 
the notion of truth itself, and because he is throughout a reaction- 
ary, his power must wane, little as the number and enthusiasm of 
his disciples now seem to warrant any such prophecy. Time is the 
great avenger and leveller. To ‘“‘mindless socialism” belongs the 
future, in which Nietzsche and his school shall be only remembered 
as representatives of a curious and perverted phase of thought. 

May 18, 1893. ©. 


Die ethische Bewegung in Deutschland; Vorbereitende Mitteilungen 
eines Kreises gicichgesinnter Minner und Frauen zu Berlin. Zweite 
vermehrte Auflage. (Sommer, 1892), pp. 52. 


In March, 1892, Dr. Felix Adler, founder of the American Society 
for Ethical Culture, addressed a small gathering of men in Berlin on 
the subject of this organization. The address was followed by 
discussion, which resulted in a second and larger meeting in April. 
Men and women of the most varied political and religious creeds, 
who were interested in the question of the formation of an ethical 
society in Germany, came together to hear full details as to existing 
societies and to decide upon some future course of action for them- 
selves. Both these meetings were of a more or less private charac- 
ter. Many of those who took _ in them preferred that for the 
present their names should remain unknown, as previously 
assumed obligations made them feel that a public avowal of their 
position might be misleading. In October, however, a general and 
public meeting of representative men and women from all parts of 
Germany was to take place in Berlin, at which time the form of 
organization suitable to an ethical movement in Germany should 
be decided upon, as well as its relation to similar organizations in 
other countries. After a definite plan had thus been formed, a 
general appeal would be made to all serious-minded men and 
women to unite and work together in the good cause. 

The leading features of the ethical movement in this country are 
too familiar to need repetition here. In Germany, as elsewhere, 
the speculative confusion and uncertainty of this transition period 
have threatened to undermine morality itself. There, as elsewhere, 
there is, therefore, need for an organization which seeks a basis of 
morals, independent of religious dogma, and yet both firm and 
vital; and the bond of union between whose members is simply the 
hearty recognition of duty as the supreme law of life. The far- 
reaching and beneficial results of the schools established under the 
auspices of societies already in existence, in which the moral train- 
ing of the young has been made a chief feature; the lectures and 
open discussions upon moral questions; and in fact, the general 
plan of work as now carried on, has proved so satisfactory that it 
will probably be adopted in Germany with such changes as the 
different conditions demand. The success of the movement every- 
where must depend upon the enthusiasm and earnestness of those 
who share in it, and who, like the eloquent founder of the original 
society, aim at nothing less than the moral perfection of > . 


Einleitung in die Moralwissenschaft. By GEO. SIMMEL. Berlin, 
1892, pp. 467. 


Oughtness is analogous to the categories of being, and is a mode 
of thought like it. It is absolute, but hard to prove. The forms of 
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obligations give the social types. Egoism is more natural than 
altruism. It is empty and cannot evoke the maximum of will. 
The maximum of life is the chief egoistic duty. Resistance of 
temptation conditions desert. There is no guilt without an impulse 
to good. The ethical norm is the increase of the sum of happiness, 
which must be maximized. Happiness and virtue do not neces- 
sarily belong together. 


L’activité des Animaux. By W. TENICHEFF. Paris, 1890, pp. 195. 


The author, whose work is here translated from the Russian, 
considers first the conditions necessary to life, then to reproduction, 
and then how these conditions are fulfilled. The activity of 
animals is said in conclusion to be based on these conditions. 
Animals that most resemble men act more in accordance with our 
sentiments, and their actions can be predicted and explained. There 
are fifty-one cuts. The volume is neither scientific, philosophic, 
nor is it a successful popularization, nor does the author show 
familiarity with the literature of his subject. Why it was translated 
when there are so many better things in French, it is hard to see. 


Les Facultés Mentales des Animaux. Par L. DE FovEAU DE CouR- 
MELLES. Paris, 1890, pp. 352. 


This volume, with its thirty-one commonplace cuts, regards insects 
as highest of all animals in the scale of intelligence. Beasts 
have the germs of all our faculties, even moral sense. We should 
be kind to animals. The author is evidently a lover of them. 


Les Sociétés chez les Animaux. Par L. DE PauL GrRop. Paris, 
1891, pp. 342. 


This volume, with fifty-three cuts, describes coalescence of lower 
forms: reciprocal association, like beavers; associa- 


tion, like apes and flocks of mammals. Bees and ants occupy nearly 
one-third of the book and commensalism and parasitism are 
described. In seeking the causes of association the author starts 
with sexuality. The volume is a convenient compend, but con- 
tains little that is new, and the author undertook no observations of 
his own. 


Les Industries des Animaux. Par Fr. Houssay. Paris, 1889, pp. 
312. 


This volume contains thirty-eight cuts. Nearly all the industries 
important for man are described, among animals whose work is 
determined by the form of organs. Man’s intelligence and indus- 
try, although not essentially different, are higher. 


L’Esprit de Nos Bétes. Par E. AuIx. Paris, 1890, pp. 656. 


This book and the one hundred and twenty-one pictures are new 
and interesting: Many stories are told, arranged under the conven- 
ient caption of impulses, instinct, willand sensibility, but there isno 
research, and the author proceeds as if the best of all proofs of a 
remarkable story were to draw a picture of the act. He has lived 
twenty years surrounded by animals, and holds beasts to be less 
brutal than we are wont to think. There is no fundamental differ- 
ence that separates the acts of animals from those of man if the 
latter were similarly circumstanced. To establish this conclusion 
is the end of his book. 
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Der Zweek im Recht. Von RUDOLPH. Von IHERING. Two vols. pp. 
570+723. Leipzig, 1893. 


The third edition of this well written work of the great Roman Ju- 
rist at Gdttingen, was in partonly revised by him before his death. 
The present editor, V. Ehrenberg, now promises what is complete 
of the third volume. The work grew out of the author’s concep- 
tion that “‘ purpose is the creator of all law,” and this is his motto. 
The first part of the first volume is of especial interest to psychol- 
ogy. Zweek is defined as the inner stage of will and involves a 
sense that all being is conditioned,—contract, wages, credit, compul- 
sion, all that is customary in morals, and even politeness is a prod- 
uct of teleology. Man cannot act without interest, Kant to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Ends become coincident; organized 
and egoistic purpose is identified with that of others. This 
work is the best illustration we know of the unity, intelligibility, and 
in a word “ science,’”’ brought into a vast field by the use of a thor- 
ough-going psychological principle. Many other domains ought thus 
to Ee Sented. Politeness is a form of personal protection, and raises 
the conditions of life far above mere decency. Respect is a sense 
of worth applied to personality, which rank and title are meant to 
defend. ood-will goes yet further and may even sanction con- 
ventional lies. The psychology of forms of courtesy was never 
better treated. Tact, taste and conscience anticipate law. The future 
ethics will include worth and rank, be the queen of social sciences 
drop speculations and absoluteness, and show man, what he most 
needs to know, the next step. Ottingen’s social-ethics first based 
Christian morals on an empirical foundation. Dueling, trinkgelder, 
drinking healths, Sunday customs, payment of bets, parliamentary 
rules, conventional mourning, smoking customs, illustrate different 
degrees of development of common purpose up to consciousness 
and formal enunciation. 


Les Régicedes. Par Dr. E. RéGis. Paris, 1890, pp. 97. 


This interesting pamphlet, with twenty portraits of regicides, 
treats them almost as if they were a class of criminals by themselves. 
False regicides are those who do not attack eminent persons as 
such. Such were Mariotti and Perrin, who shot at eminent men to 
win fame for themselves, and redress imaginary griefs against the 
state. Real regicides are Poltrot, who slew the Duke of Guise to 
remove an enemy of the church and thus to gain paradise; Balthaz- 
ard Gérard, who killed William of Nassau to become a hero and 
martyr of the Church of Rome; Ravaillac, who killed Henri IV. 
to prevent war on the Pope; Charlotte Corday, who slew Marot to 
save the republic; and so on down to Karl Sand, Orsini, Nobiling, 
Guiteau, etc. All are disharmonious natures, and degenerate. 
Some are half idiotic, others mystic in either politics or religion, 
others hallucinated or have delusions of persecution. heir 
methods, acts after the deed, writings, love of declamation, pride, 
courage, previous crimes, writings, etc., are described at length. 


Des Hallucenations de ’OQuie. Par G. DESCOURTIS. Paris, pp. 110. 


This memoir received the Cervieux prize at the Academy of 
Medicine. It is a convenient compend of pathogeny, localization, 
effects of general hyperzsthesia, psychic or sensory hallucinations, 
consequences, credence, acts done resulting from relations to 
dreams, prognosis and treatment. Its relations to legal medicine 
constitutes the final chapter. 
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In the Medical Record of May 13, 1893, Dr. C. L. Dana of New 
York described a male patient, aged 36, with chorea, hereditary for 
five generations, always through the maternal side and generally 
developed after 30. He was trephined and a piece of skull 2x3 
inches was removed; improved after it for a few months and then 
relapsed as before. With his consent a brain electrode was inserted 
in the shoulder and arm center. There was a convulsive move- 
ment of the arm and shoulder, the shoulder being fixed and the 
whole arm raised and drawn back a little. There was also a slight 
movement in the left foot, and a little twitching in the left face. 
The arm felt heavy and numb, as if the nerves were pressed. These 
sensations came and went with the movement. Repetition with a 
stronger current produced the same results intensified, but with 
no pain. From this the author infers a sensory correlative to the 
motor cause seated in the motor cortex. 


University Studies. L. A. SHERMAN. Nebraska University. Vol. 
No. IV. 


The words in the sentences of several writers of English classics 
were counted, to determine the normal average. Of recent 
writers, De Quincey was found not to deviate for any considerable 
period from an average of 32.73 words in the sentence; Macaulay, 
23; Channing, 25.35; Emerson, 20.71; Bartol, 16.63. Of older 
authors, Chaucer gave 48.99; Ascham, 49.60; Lyly, 36.83; Fabyan, 
63.02; Spenser, 49.82; Joseph Hall, 52.60. The same author shows 
no deviation from his average in his earlier and later writings. 
There is a distinct rhythm running through the works of an author. 
Long sentences may prevail for a few pages, but they are to be 
followed by several pages of short sentences in sufficient number 
that he does not differ from his norm for any considerable period. 
The greater sentence length among the older authors reveals 
greater predication, more past and present participles than in 
recent writers. The development of English prose, is toward the 
average for oral speaking. There is a larger per cent. of simple 
sentences in the later writers as compared with the older. In 
Chaucer and Spenser he finds 8 and 4 per cent. of simple sentences 
and in Macaulay and Bartol 40 and 45 per cent. respectively. The 
habit of dictating to stenographers is assisting in this movement 
toward the oral norm. he writers for Fireside Companion ap- 
preciate this and conform their = more closely to the style in 
oral speaking. 500 periods from Saturday Night yielded an average 
of five words to the sentence. This analytic process which appears 
in the development of English prose shows somewhat in the indi- 
vidual. . High school and college students tend strongly to a heavy 
style, and the work of English instruction is largely the taming of 
the students down to practical oral standards. Children string 
their first articulate utterances together with many “ ands.’’ Later 
they learn to subordinate % conjunctions and then leave their 
conjunctions without verbs. The writer promises communications 
of further study. He does not touch upon the variable error—a 
point that would be interesting in the comparison of the older 


with the more recent writers. 
T. L. Botton. 
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